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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE general military situation has not changed much 
since last week, but there have been movements in the 
southern and western sections of the theatre of war which 
have been, on the whole, favourable to the British. They 
have not been anything which can be called important 
successes, but they are indications that our generals and 
soldiers are beginning to find their feet, and to learn the 
proper way of dealing with the Boers. We have described 
below in detail Colonel Pilcher’s raid from Belmont to 
Douglas, and his very complete defeat of the small commando 
of Colonial Boers opposed to him. On a bigger scale was 
General French’s movement towards Colesberg. General 
French began to advance on Saturday, and on Monday 
took up a position on the hills round Colesberg, and since 
then there has been daily fighting. The Boers for a time 
evacuated Colesberg, but on being reinforced they returned 
and reoccupied the town. Since then General French has 
been manceavring his small force so as to surround the Boers 
and cut off their retreat, and reinforcements have been sent 
him from De Aar Junction, with which he is in railway com- 
munication, in order to facilitate this work. As we write on 
Friday the result of his action still hangs in the balance, but 
it certainly looks as if the Boer force were being hemmed in. 





General Gatacre’s command has also been active during 
the week. Dordrecht, which was taken by the British at the 
beginning of the week, was later evacuated, the Boers having 
begun a general advance in this region. Not only did they 
reoccupy Dordrecht, but they have pushed on in the direction 
of Cyphergat. It is difficult, writing on Friday, to say exactly 
what has happened, or to decide whether we or the Boers have 
come best out of the somewhat confused and interlaced move- 
ments, but a telegram from the special correspondent of the 
Times at Gatacre’s headquarters, published in Friday’s issue 
and dated Wednesday evening, states that an outpost of 
Kaffrarian Mounted Rifles and Cape Police was attacked 
that morning by three thousand Boers, but that the attack 
failed. The telegram goes on to say that General Gatacre 
with mounted troops anda field battery drove the Boers from 
a position at Coperberg, and that they “fled towards Storm- 
berg.” Our men suffered no loss, but the enemy are believed 
to have suffered considerably,—a belief which may or may 
not be well founded. 

The latest items of news from Natal all indicate that we are 
on the eve of great events, but very properly the newspaper 
correspondents, though allowed to tell us abont the activity of 
the Boers, give no indications as to what are General Baller’s 
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intentions,—whether, that is, he is going to make a turning 
movement to the west or to the east; whether a turning 
movement, if made, will be of wide or narrow compass; or 
whether he will again make a frontal attack, having, of 
course, first heavily bombarded the enemy’s positions. The 
only positive pieces of news about the position in Natal 
are the following. The Tagela is falling, and Baller has now 
nearly thirty thousand men and some sixty-six guns of 
various kinds. Our scouting and reconnoitrirg has evi- 
dently improved, as we constantly hear of small bodies of our 
men, both regulars and irregulars, surprising parties of the 
enemy and inflicting losses on them which, if slight, are 
worrying, while themselves having no losses. Again, the 
correspondents give the traction engines which have arrived 
a very good character, and Mr. Winston Churchill describes 
them as drawing trains over the veldt with great rapidity, 
“manceuvring and climbing steep gradients with apparent 
ease,” and declares that they are “ capable of drawing heavy 
supplies anywhere.” As regards the enemy’s entrench- 
ments, we are told that they are being extended daily, and now 
cover nearly twenty miles. It is also reported that on Thurs- 
day morning our big guns vigorously shelled the Boer posi- 
tions, and “ smashed ” a portion of them. Whether any real 
damage was done it is, of course, impossible to say. With 
such knowledge we must be content till next week. Mean- 
time, Ladysmith, though bombarded daily, is evidently able 
to hold out for some time yet. 








A well-planned and completely successful feat of arms is 
reported from the Western Frontier. On New Year’s Eve 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pilcher left Belmont with a small flying 
column of about seven hundred men, including two hundred 
Queenslanders and one hundred Canadians, camping at sun- 
set after a forced march to the north-west of twenty miles, 
and, after taking the sensible precaution of shutting-up all 
the natives in the neighbourhood of the camp, surprised the 
Boer laager at Sunnyside, about thirty miles from Belmont, 
at 6a.m. next morning. The enemy, shelled out of their 
laager, took up a strong position on the neighbouring kopjes. 
After several hours’ hard fighting, in which the Torontos and 
Queenslanders greatly distinguished themselves, the position 
was taken with a quantity of stores and some forty prisoners. 
Our losses were small, the casualties being confined to the 
Colonials, who bore the brunt of the engagement. Colonel 
Pilcher occupied his entrenched position that evening, and 
next day marched into Douglas—some fifteen miles further 
west—where he was greeted with great enthusiasm by the 
loyalists. The defeated commando, it is stated, was composed 
of Colonial Dutch, who for the last six weeks had been 
governing the country, but who have now cleared out of the 
district with their women and children. Colonel Pilcher has 
since returned to Belmont with the loyalist refugees from 
Douglas; the Canadians, who acted as escort, carrying the 
babies for the women and enlivening the column by singing 
as they marched. 

Colonel Pilcher’s capture of the Boer laager at Sunnyside 
is doubly welcome from the fact that his force was princi- 
pally composed of Australians and Canadians, who have thus 
struck the first blow and have been the first to shed their 
blood on the Western Frontier since Magersfontein. Reuter’s 
correspondent, who brought the order to the Toronto Com- 
pany to double into action, describes with what satisfaction 
the men exclaimed “At last!” how gallantly they rushed 
forward to within 1.000 yards of the enemy’s position, and 
subdued his fire. The Queensland contingent, according to 
the same informant, worked beautifully, “taking advantage 
of every bit of cover and moving slowly but surely, shooting 
only when they saw the enemy.” LEarly in the action 
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Lieutenant Adie was severely wounded, but was pluckily 
rescued by two of his men, one of whom gave up his horse 
to the officer. The conduct of the Colonials in action has 
not only aroused admiration at Lord Methuen’s headquarters, 
but has immensely stimulated the enthusiasm for active 
service already shown in Australia, Canada, and British 
Columbia. Hundreds more men than are wanted are offer- 
ing their services in the North-West, in Vancouver, as well 
as in Hastern Canada, where many officers have resigned 
their commissions to serve in the ranks. In New South 
Wales the troops of the second contingent are undergoing 
training pending the departure of the transports, and nearly 
a thousand additional men are ready to start if called for. 
The proposal to raise a joint corps of Bushmen has met with 
a ready response, £17,000 having been subscribed in New 
South Wales alone; Queensland has decided to increase its 
second contingent ; and similar activity and enthusiasm pre- 
vail in Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand. 





On New Year’s Day the German Emperor addressed a very 
striking speech to the officers of the Berlin garrison. The 
first day of the new century, said the Emperor, saw the 
Army—i.e., the people—in arms gathered round their 
standards. He then described how the Army of Frederick 
the Great bad been sapped by luxury and arrogance, and 
destroyed by Napoleon, and how the German Army and 
people had been restored and saved by universal military 
service and German unity,—in both of which works the 
Emperor William I. had the first place. “And even as my 
grandfather laboured for his Army, so will Tin like manner 
and unerringly carry on and carry through the work of re- 
organising my Navy, in order that it may be justified in 
standing by the side of my land forces, and that by it the 
German Empire may also be in a position abroad to win a 
place which it has not yet attained. Vith the two united, | 
hope to be enabled, with firm trust in the guidance of God, 
to prove the truth of the saying of Frederick William I. :— 
‘When one of this world wants to decide something, the pen 
will not do it unless it is supported by the strength of the 
sword.’ ” 





The reference to the organisation of a great Navy in order to 
win a place for the Empire which is not yet attained, and the 
concrete objects which are sought, are discussed by usat length 
elsewhere. We will only say here that though we realise the 
greatness of the Emperror’s aspirations, we do not feel sure 
that they will be realised so early as he imagines. The wish 
is not tather to the thought, for we have no feeling of 
jealousy or dislike in regard to Germany. Again, we recog- 
nise fally the many sp lendid qualities of the Germans—their 
love for and use of knowledge, their manliness, their courage, 
their sound morality, and their domestic virtues—and realise 
that these are among the qualities on which great Empires are 
founded. The possession of these qualities is, however, not 
enough for empire of the enduring kind. Untilthe Germans 
can rise to a conception of personal freedom, and can organise 
for themselves free institutions, they will not be fit for 
empire,—for imperium ct libertas is no chance conjunction 


months, Ou Tuesday M. André Buffet was found guilty 
“of having concerted a plot designed to destroy or change 
the Government, or to excite the citizens to arm against the 
constitutional authority,” the Court further deciding that 
such plot was followed by the commission of acts preparing 
for the execution of it. A similar verdict was also returned 
in the case of M. Dérouléde on Wednesday, “extenuating 
circumstances” being allowed in either case. M. Guérin—the 
hero of Fort Chabrol—was also found guilty on the same 
charges, as well as on those of the illegal possession of arms 
and of insulting and assaulting public functionaries. Here, 
again, “extenuating circumstances ” were admitted, and M. 
Blowitz happily recalls the mot of Alphonse Karr on the 
introduction of this principle into French Law: ‘A man has 
just been condemned for having cut another in pieces. The 
Law grants him extenuating circumstances because the pieces 
were very small ” The sentences were announced on Thurs- 
day. MM. Boffet and Dérouiéde were condemned to ten 
years’ banishment, and M. Guérin to ten years’ im- 
prisonment in a French fortress. M. de Lur-Saluces, who 
had absconded, was also sentenced to ten years’ banish- 
ment in default. Inasmuch as seventy-tive persons were 
originally accused, of whom fifteen were brought to trial, the 
conviction of only three—a poet, a butcher, and the Duke of 
Orleans’s chief agent—can hardly be regarded as a triumph 
for the Ministry. It may be urged, however, that they have 
done weil not to press too hardly on the engineers of a 
ludicrous fiasco, already half killed by ridicule. A wholesale 
and severe condewnation might bave converted mock con- 
spirators into the genuine enemies of the State. 





The honour list is a very conventional one. Indeed, it 
may almost be said that with the exception of Sir John 
Lubbock’s well-deserved peerage, the list is official. Sir 
Srafford Northcote also becomes a Peer, but be is going to 
Bombay as Governor. Lord Cromer becomes a Privy 
Counciilor, but here the only wonder is that he was not 
sworn years ago, for if ever there was a man fit to be 
pumbered among Her Majesty’s Council it is the man whose 
wise and strong counsel has so long been felt in Hyypt. 
The same honour is bestowed upon Lord Rowton and on 
Mr. Beach, the senior Member of the House of Commons. 
The new Knights do not call for special notice, except in the 
case of Dr, Lauder Brunton, the eminent and learned physician. 
The want of striking features and the tenuity of the list are 
perfectly right. This is not the moment when we ought 
to be handing about ribbons and titles, As we have pointed 
out elsewhere, it is by no means wise to underrate the value 
of honours, and we are all for keeping them up. But just 
now we must wait till we have straightened things ont in 
South Africa. When our work there is accomplished we 
cau again begin to think of honours, civil and military. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison’s New Year’s address at the 
Positivist Chapel, Newton Hall, was a strange jumble of 
rhetoric and prejudice, mterspersed, however, with some sen- 
sible things. After very rightly inveighing against inflated 
Imperialism, he went on to denounce the folly of talking 





of words. A country ruled, as Germany is, by the despotic 

will of an hereditary Monarch, way create an Asiatic Empire | 
which wiil last for a couple of generations, but world-power 
is not given to what is, after all, the most insecure of all 
forms of government. The Germans, if they want to govern 
a great piece of the world, must begin by learning how to 
govern themselves,—a feat of which they are surely not 
incapable. As a proof of what we are saying, imagine a 
world-wide German Empire ruled by a virtual autocrat, with 
his “ my policy,” “my Army,” and “my Navy.” Then let him 
meet with a heavy series of reverses and fall into a run of 
bad luck. What then would be the attitude of the Socialists 
and the Agrarians and the Particularists, not restrained by 
self-government, but eager to make a scapegoat of the 
essential factor of their Constitution? Autocracy has little 
staying power in adversity, and a world-wide Empire must 
risk adversity in a special degree, 


| 
| 





The trial of the prisoners accused of conspiracy before 
the French Senate sitting as a High Court was brought to 
a conclusion on Thursday, after lasting nearly four 








about our recent reverses as defeats :-—‘‘ An army was defeated 
when it was driven back from its positions disorganised and 
demoralised. Nothing of the kind had occurred on any 
single engagement, unless it were in the small affair at 
Stormberg.” The gallant Boers had been many times driven 
from their positions, the British forces never once. The 
heroic devoticn of the British soldier and his officers had been 
proved on a dozen bloody fields. The total loss, sad as it 
was, bad really been very moderate. That is excellent, 
and may be set against the assertion that during the last 
thirty years we had, as a nation, coarsened and mate- 
rialised, and become more practical and more combative. 
We do not believe one word of it. Such railing at the 
present age is, in reality, nothing more than the conventional 
“good old times” run into the cranky Positivist mould. On 
the whole, however, we greatly admire Mr. Harrison’s pluck 
even if misguided, His address, as a whole, can perhaps 
best be described in a phrase of the time of the Common- 
wealth,—“ something between a speech and a preach,” 





By the death of Sir James Paget, full of years and of well- 
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earned honours, a noble profession loses one of its noblest 


f 
1 
| 


Estate-duties, Customs, and Post Office, where the increase 


figures. Born in 1814, he commenced practice in 1837, and | has been £1,020,000, £860,000, £720,000, £661,000, and 
only retired from it half-a-dozen years ago. Eudowed with | £360,000 respectively, and it may reasonably be expected 
great natural ability and a perfect temper, he built up his that corresponding results will be manifested in the receipts 
reputation by tireless industry, great skill and resourceful- | from Income-tax, which will come into the next quarter. 
ness, and perhaps, above all, by the confidence reposed in his | Here the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimated advance 


high character. As an instance of his infinite capacity for 
taking pains it may be noted that his gift of literary expres- 
sion was the result of relentless self-criticism, and that by 
sheer hard work he made himself the best speaker in his 
profession. Indefatigably industrious, he yet found time to 
be a thinker. (How admirable, for example, is his observa- 
tion in an address, afterwards printed in the WVineteenth 
Century, that the vital element in recreatica is surprise.) The 
author of tke notice in the Z7%mes regards him as having been 
overfond of compromise, but those who knew him best will 
demur to the accuracy of this estimate of his character. 
For the rest, we should not fail to notice that Sir James 
was a consistent believer in the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity, and that his adhesion to the practice of vivi- 
section, in view of his highmindedness and humanity, over- 
bore the instinctive objections of many laymen. 


The preparations for the Yeomanry and Volunteer forces 
are proceeding rapidly, and the enthusiasm is unabated. On 
Thursday some nine hundred men of the City of London 
Volunteers took the oath at the Guildhall, and it is evident 
that the corps will be a fine one, composed as it is of drafts from 
all the Metropolitan Volunteer regiments, There has been 
some talk during the week as to the wisdom and propriety of 
equipping soldiers by private subscription, and complaints 
have been made that the Government, and the Government 
alone, should provide for the soldiers. We most entirely and 
most vigorously disagree with these criticisms. Thousands 
ot men, for reasons of age, business, health, or family ties, 
cannot volunteer for service abroad, and they very naturally 


feel they would like to do the next best thing,—z.e., help those | tit-bit system. “A man could not read everything ; 





was only £300,000 for the year, but even though it should 
impair his reputation as a financial prophet, we may hope 
that he will prove to have underestimated the ultimate 
return as much 4s in the other cases. 





The decision of the Government to refrain from employing 
native Indian troops in South Africa, though vigorously 
attacked in certain quarters, very properly commands respect 
and acqniescence. It is none the less satisfactory to learn 
that striking evidences of loyalty have been afforded by all 
classes in India in connection with the war. The Nizam 
of Hyderabad, the first Moslem Feudatory, has declared that 
‘“‘the proudest title he possessed was that of her Majesty’s 
faithful ally. His purse, his army, and his own sword were 
ever ready to defend her Majesty’s Empire.” Offers on an 
equally generous scale have been made by the great Hindoo 
chief of Gwalior, the Maharajah of Patiala, and the Begum 
of Bhopal; in fact, every native chief without exception has 
offered to send horses to the Cape. 





Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador, made a _ shor® 
speech at the opening of a new public free library at Acton 
on Wednesday. He described the operation of the travelling 
libraries in the State of New York—as a means of bringing 
home knowledge to people in remote districts—dwelt on the 
necessity for local libraries in London, where busy men could 
not afford time to get to the British Museum, and suggested 
for the motto of the new library, “ Medicine for the Soul.” 
We are sorry to see that in his advice as to the best method 
of using a library Mr. Choate advocated a recourse to the 
let him 


who can go to the front todo so. Weought to encourage, not | then select a few of the best books, and read the best parts 


frown, upon the sentiment which makes a man say: “I can- | of these.” 


If he is only to read a few books, why not read 


not go myself, bat I will at least fit out and send a man or | all of them? Later on, in replying to a vote of thanks, 


a couple of men who can.” 


Personally, we should like to see a closer relation estab- 





lished between the man who subscribes at home and the | 


man who goes to the front. The subscriber should feel it a 
duty to help the man he has equipped if he comes home 
wounded or to look atter those dependent on him when dead. 
He might, for example, insure the life of the Volunteer in 
whom he was specially interested, If all the great insurance 
offices could combine and pool the risks, a year’s active 
service insurance might be obtained at a moderate rate 
per cent. There is yet another reason for support- 
ing the raising of a volunteer force by private subscrip- 
tions. It means decentralisation and relieving the over- 
worked and harassed War Office. Associations which 
spend their own money are not tied by red-tape, and can do 
things which the State cannot or dare not do, We venture 


to say that if a Voluntary Committee were formed in the | 
City to-morrow to augwent our dangerously low supplies of | 


artillery, and had a million at their back, they would obtain 
guns from private firms in England, Germany, France, and 
America while the military authorities were still considering 
what colour the wheels should be painted,—provided they buy 
the guns, to which action, however, they must not as yet be 
considered to be in any way pledged.’ 


The Revenue Returns for the first three-quarters of the 
current financial year were published on Monday, and show 
an increase over the preceding year of £4,379,000. The 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate of increase for the | 


entire year was £2,821.000, so that there is already a surplus 
of more than a million and a half, and although the increase 
for the quarter just ended is mach smaller than that for 
the two previous quarters, the net gain on the three months 
amounts to £883,693, and the returns for the last and most 
profitable quarter—tbat which includes the greater part of 
the Income-tax contributions—have yet to come in. The 
most noticeable augmentations in the receipts during the 


past nine months are under the heads of Excise, Stamps, » 





Mr. Choate made a good point ut the expense of a previous 
speaker who, in regard to Ambassadors’ duties, had exhumed 
the old phrase about diplomacy being the art of concealing 
thoughts. The author of that phrase, said Mr. Choate, was 
not arquainted with the rules of the new diplomacy. But he 
immediately and adroitly added: “The new method was to 
say what you mean and mean what you say, so that there 
should be no misunderstanding.” 


The Morning Post of Tuesday contains a very strange 
letter from Mr. Channing, who, in effect, wants to give in and 
end the war because we bave found that the fighting Boer is 
such a fine fellow. Were not the Southerners fine fellows 
and full of religious and patriotic enthusiasm as well as of 
courage? Was that a reason for yielding tothem? If it was 
right to resist the Boers when they invaded our territory, or, 
let us say,to do the things which led to that invasion, it is 
right to go on fighting now. Mr. Channing proceeds to 
assume that we are fighting to destroy self-government in the 
Transvaal, and apparently in South Africa generally. On 
what ground, we wonder, does he base that assertion? The 
Prime Minister, who is surely likely to be better informed than 
he is, has distinctly stated that we shall, if we are successful 
in the war, apply our traditional Colonia! policy, which is thit 
of self-government. Itis mach truer to say that we are fighting 
for the application of self-government to South Africa than for 
its destraction. What feeling for self-government have the 
Boers who rule Johannesburg as itis ruled? Mr. Channing 
talks of exterminating the Boers and sazgner @ blanc and the 
like, but that is the rhetorical talk of the excited, Perhaps 
we shall not win, but if we do, and we certainly do not 
mean to give up till we have tried for a couple of years or 
so, we venture to assert (1) that the Boers will not be ex- 
terminated, or even have lost 20 per cent. of their people, 


| and (2) that the Boers will settle down without any very yreat 


difficulty. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WAR OFFICE REFORM AND THE WAR. 


HE unsatisfactory condition of our military affairs 
has filled the country with cries for War Office 
reform,—cries which in the main have been amply 
justified by events, but which in certain cases have 
been wild and ill-directed. No one believes more 
strongly than we do—and our belief is not a thing 
of yesterday—that we want a thorough reform of the 
Army, and a complete alteration of present War Office 
methods ; but the reform, to be effectual, must be wise and 
patient and well thought out, not rash and confused 
and ill-considered. But rash and confused and ill-con- 
sidered it will certainly be if we give heed to some of the 
demands made, even by very able men. ‘Take, for 
example, the suggestion made in several quarters that 
we ought to have a military member of the Cabinet, or 
that the Secretary of War should be asoldier. That is 
not the way to reform the Army. To hand over the 
Army to the military experts, and to let them do what 
they will with it while the civilians stand aside entirely 
and do nothing but pay the bill, would, we believe, prove 
the most certain way possible for producing as inefficient, 
red-tape-bound, inelastic, petrified an Army as could be 
devised by the mind of man. If we are wise we shall 
still insist upon civilian control, not in minor details, 
but at the very top, though of course we shall see that 
the civilian who controls is a man with a shrewd head and 
a strong character, capable of judging men, and of doing 
disagreeable and unpleasant things, such as mercilessly 
shunting highly-placed inefficients when such shunting is 
necessary. We believe that it is hardly too much to say 
that most of the real reforms made in the Army during 
the last thirty years have come from civilians, acting of 
course with the aid of the soldier expert’s knowledge, but 
distinguishing by the use of common-sense and good 
judgment the wise expert from the foolish. The War 
Office keeps its secrets, and we cannot prove our asser- 
tion from internal evidence. We may, however, instance 
an example of civilian advice from outside which, as the 
event has proved, was of the utmost importance. Mr. 
Arnold - Forster several years ago protested in the 
strongest terms against our negligence in the matter of 
artillery and our folly in not supplying more guns. No 
doubt he had plenty of military support among the 
younger and unofficial soldiers, but we have yet to learn 
that he was supported by the official military experts at 
the War Office,—the men into whose hands the Army 
would be infallibly placed if it were to be handed over to 
the soldier pure and simple. 


It could easily be shown that under our democratic 
political system the Army must always be under the con- 
trol of the civilians, because we are ruled by civilians, 
because our foreign policy is controlled by them, and 
because they have to determine the uses of the Army. The 
soldiers are our fighting servants, and must take their 
orders from the civilians who rule the nation. We need 
not, however, trouble to go into this abstract question, 
because, in our opinion, it 1s absolutely certain that proper 
civilian control is far better for the Army, and produces 
far more beneficial results than handing it over to the 
experts. Of course, all depends upon what is meant by 
proper civilian control. We will try to define on broad 
lines what we mean thereby, premising our remarks 
with the declaration that we do not consider that 
the present system in any way provides proper civilian 
control, but is on the contrary a most unhappy and ill- 
starred compromise, which allows the civilian and military 
elements at the War Office to play all day at a kind of hunt- 
the-slipper with such essential things as responsibility 
and control, and almost invariably ends by losing those 
essentials altogether. So skilful, indeed, have they 
become that at the War Office they really manage 
to do things for which no one can fairly be said 
to be responsible. Under proper civilian control there 
should be a Secretary of State for War with a seat 
in the Cabinet, who should be responsible to the nation 
for the efficiency of the Army in all its parts. Under 
him there must be a soldier, best called the Commander- 
in-Chief, who should be at the War Office and in the Army 


exactly what the permanent head is at the India Office or 
the Treasury or the Board of Trade,—that is, the per- 
manent and official alter ego of the Secretary of State; 
the man, that is, who is absolutely supreme in the Depart- 
ment, saving only the Cabinet Minister who is his chief, 
The permanent head, of course, goes over all the important 
decisions with his chief, and when he has got that chief’s 
conseut he wields all his thunder. Assuming agreement 
with his chief, the Commander-in-Chief—i.e., the perma- 
nent official head of the Army—would be as completely 
supreme as the Sirdar is in the Egyptian Army at this 
moment when he has obtained Lord Cromer’s assent 
to a certain course of action. The civilian chief would 
not, of course, go behind his military alter ego's back 
and take independently the opinions of the heads 
of sections—as it is said he does now in the case 
of the Headquarter Staff—any more than does the 
Secretary of State for India, though he would see that 
the permanent head of the Army gave proper weight to 
them. But it may be said that under such a system as 
we suggest the civilian head would be nowhere, and the 
permanent military” head would have that complete and 
absolute control which we have said ought not to 
be given to military experts. Those who argue thus 
have not considered the matter properly. The civilian 
Cabinet Minister, if he is the able man of strong 
character and cool head we have assumed as essential, 
will bring a clear and independent judgment in regard 
to all military matters, and will exercise a most beneficial 
and practical control. He will insist, for example, on 
every important appointment and action being fully 
explained to him and fully justified by the permanent 
chief before he gives his consent, and the need for this 
explanation and justification will have the most salutary 
effect. If the military head of the Army—i.e., the acting 
Commander-in-Chief—were in the Cabinet, and were to 
make the appointments without control, many bad appoint- 
ments, due to laziness or kindliness, would go through. 
When a man feels: ‘I shall not be able to justify that 
appointment if the Secretary of State goes into it, as he 
is sure to do,’ the appointment is not even proposed. In 
nothing, indeed, is proper civilian control more useful than 
in appointments. The Secretary of State was not at Sand- 
hurst with “poor old Jones” in the “sixties,” at the 
Staff College with Smith, or with Brown in such and 
such a regiment in India. Hence he has no temptation 
to stretch a point for an old comrade. He insists upon 
having each appointment defended on its merits, and is con- 
vinced not by kindheartedness, but by being shown that 
the general proposed for a command did well here, made 
no blunders there, and is in full health and mental 
vigour. Again, the civilian Secretary of State for War 
can ask whether it is not true that the general proposed 
has not perpetually blundered through his rashness or 
muddleheadedness or what not, and can check the very 
amiable, very natural desire to give an old comrade and 
an “exceptionally brave officer” another chance. In 
fact, the Secretary of State for War can make what 
people call “a brute of himself,’ and be hard and 
merciless and disagreeable,—things very necessary in the 
iron workshop of war. And not only in the matter of 
appointments can the really able civilian hold bis own. 
He can do work of the highest value in judging between 
conflicting experts, and in using his common-sense to point 
out simple but vastly important things which the experts, 
immersed in technicalities and details, do not perceive. 
There never yet was a technical business which was not 
from time to time improved by the man of common-sense 
outside who said : ‘ I dare say there is some reason I don’t 
realise why you can’t, but how is it you don’t do this or 
that?’ Sometimes there isa good answer, but once in, 
say, ten or twenty times the honest and open-minded 
expert has to say: ‘ By Jove, so we could,—what fools we 
were not to think of that before.’ 

Before we leave the subject of supreme civilian control 
in the Army we must say a word as to the kind of man 
wanted for the post. It is clear that he must be a man 
of exceptional character and ability, and such men are, of 
course, rare. Still, they do exist, and when found must 
be kept for the War Office. It is more important to have a 
strong man at the War Office than even at the Admiralty, 
for the War Office is the more difficult job of the two,— 
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soldier is more easily concealed than in a sailor. 


The 
difficulties of handling a big battleship make it almost 
impossible forfa really inefficient Captain to survive. 


Physical conditions weed out the bad sailors. In 
the Army, unfortunately, a very dull, weak man “may rise 
to command a regimer“, and if he is not found out there, 
tocommanda brigade adthenaforceinthe field. A good 
Secretary of State witn an eye for men weeds out such 
men before they reach the high commands. A correspon- 
dent in a private letter puts so ably some of the qualities 
which should belong to a really efficient Secretary of 
War that we venture to quote them :—“T feel that a 
great nobleman is not the person to whom the country 
can look for a really thorough and merciless exposure of 
the causes of our present inefficiency. We require a 
man brought up, not like a man of vast estates 
usually is, to consider serenity and absence of detail 
work the principal conditions to conduct a Depart- 
ment with success.” He goes on to say that what we 
require at the head of the Army is “a man accustomed, 
not only to do things for himself, and to go into all 
details, but who has not the traditions of a great noble- 
man to maintain, and who can afford, without fear of loss 
of caste, to expose his subordinates in every branch of 
the service which is under his care. This is done 
by every private business man, and I see no reason 
why the same class of stern manager should be 
absent from our War Office in future years.” We 
hold that there is a great deal in this, though we 
would not rule out any man merely on the ground 
of birth, though we should certainly prefer a poor 
Peer to a very wealthy one. What we want is 
a hard, efficient man, with no bowels of compassion, 
and also one quite incapable of falling into the hands 
ofaring. We do not in the least despair of finding such 
men. We may name one whom we believe would do the 
work admirably,—Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. He is 
credited with being hard and merciless, and an exposer 
of shams and inefficiencies. In that case he is just the 
man for the War Office. Ilis love of economy will be no 
obstacle. Lavishness is not what is Wanted, but value 
for the national expenditure. Let our people banish from 
their minds once and for all the notion that they can get a 
good Army merely by drawing big cheques. It is just the 
reverse. It is efficiency and economy that go hand in 
hand, not efficiency and lavishness. The most efficient 
Army we have seen in this generation was the Egyptian 
Army.as organised by Lord Kitchener, and that was an 
Army where every half-farthing was considered before it 
was spent. To sum up, what we want is,—(1) not to sup- 
press the civilian element at the War Office, but to give 
it proper shape and form, and to restrict the civilian and 
military elements to their proper functions ; (2) tochoose the 
proper stamp of man for War Secretary ; (3) to see that 
our money is well spent and not squandered,—i.e., spent 
on necessaries like plenty of new guns, and not muddled 
away ina kind of Chinese officialism,—an officialism, by 
the way, which soldiers are quite as prone to yield to as 
are civilians. 





GERMANY AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


TYNE Daily Teleqraph of Monday contains a striking 

article in regard to the rise of the German Empire, 
and as to German aspirations and the possibilities of the 
future. With regard to Germany’s aspirations, both in 
the spheres of Imperialism and of trade, we are quite at 
one with the writer. Germany's ambition is boundless, 
and she has, we do not deny for a moment, a splendid 
field open to her. Where we chiefly differ from the writer is 
in his implied, if not expressed, declaration that Germany is 
our rival, and that Germany looks to build both her 
Imperial and commercial structure at our expense, and on 
the ruins of our Empire and our trade. That isa mistake. 
America, not England, is the rival in German opinion. It is 
with America, not England, that Germany realises that she 
must struggle for supremacy. We do not say for a 
moment that Germany regards America as the enemy. 
That is not so, but Germany realises that it is America 
that at the moment lies across Germany’s path, and 
that unless she is able to reckon with America on 


equal terms she will not become “the world-Power 
of the future” 


she desires to be. Germany, that is, 





the master minds in the Empire, do not regard England 
as their rival. We donot mean by this that they really 
believe that we are effete and played out as a world- 
Power. Rather they think we have got to the end of our 
expansion, and that, though we may remain a Great 
Power for many generations, we shall not go much 
further. We shall not decline, but we shall not, either 
commercially or politically, do much more than we have 
done. Ifa thoughtful German were to give us his mind 
he would probably speak something in this way :— 
‘England is not going to pieces. She will remaiu a 
Great Power, and within her vast Empire she will make 
progress, but her future consists in the development and 
utilisation of what she has already acquired. That is 
quite enough work for her forty millions of people to 
accomplish,—for practically she cannot hope to increase 
her home population with safety. Possibly she has even 
now rather too much territory for her home population. 
At the same time, we quite realise that she has plenty 
of power to guard her own effectively. To try to take 
anything away from her would be to court disaster.’ 


That is the position of the thoughtful statesmen of 
Germany towards England. They are not going to run 
their heads up against a brick wall, for that they realise 
would be the result of attempting to break up the 
British Empire. But if the thoughtful German of our 
hypothesis were to go on to speak of the future he would 
probably speak in this wise. He would say :—‘ Germany, 
however, means to have a great Empire, in spite of the 
fact that she does not want to take England’s place. There 
is plenty of territory left in the world out of which to carve 
a great and world-wide Empire to which England has no 
claim, and in that undeveloped territory the German race 
will make the Empire of the future.’ If the German 
were next to be asked specifically what he meant 
by his allusion to undeveloped territory, he would 
reply :—‘ South America in general, and in particular, 
Brazil. Unquestionably, “the last and the largest 
Kmpire” is waiting there for some one.’ But he would 
have to add :—‘ Of course we cannot take “ the last and the 
largest Empire” without reckoning with America. Her 
policy of forbidding any European Power to acquire 
territory on the American Continent, as long as she 
adheres to it bars our way. In this sense, therefore, 
America is our rival,—or at any rate stands in 
our way. What, then, we must work for is to find some 
method of inducing America to abandon the Monroe 
doctrine. There is no reason to assume that she 
will only give it up after war. If we use the foresight 
and preparation which we have used in the past we can 
without war and without injury to what should always 
be to us a friendly Power induce America to cease 
playing the dog-in-the-manger in South America, and to 
allow us to enter and enjoy the great Empire already 
prepared for us by German enterprise. The splendid 
waterways, the vast forests, and the huge mineral deposits 
of Brazil form the yvichest State in the world, and 
Germany in possession of that oversea Empire, and with 
an industrious and well-drilled sixty or seventy millions 
at, home, will indeed be ‘‘ the world-Power of the future.” 
At the same time, we shall carry on a friendly rivalry with 
America in the matter of commerce, and our people will 
strive against hers to play in the twentieth century the 
part of universal provider played by England in the nine- 
teenth.’ That this is the dream of many Germans no 
one will deny. That it is the dream of the German 
Emperor can be seen by any one who takes the trouble to 
study carefully his public utterances and acts. The 
German Emperor is no enemy of America, but he 
has steadily fixed his mind upon a policy which runs 
directly counter to one of the chief maxims of 
American statesmanship, and he is now using the 
usual German “ foresight” in order to make that 
policy practical. His demand for a Fleet, and his 
insistenc? upon obtaining it, just as his grandfather 
insisted upon obtaining an Army, is not based upon any 
vague and shallow idea of having a splendid plaything. 
Again, he does not want a Fleet in order to get anything 
out of Kogland, for he knows that he has already got out 
of us most of what he wants, and also that the destrue- 
tion of our Fleet would be too hard a nut to crack. He 
wants a Fleet in order that when he puts his South 
American policy into operation he will not be made 
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ridiculous by an order from Washington. Mark, he does 
not want to attack America in the very least, but merely 
to have the proper physical backing when he asks the 
United States not to plav dog-in-the-manger any longer 
in regard to Spanish and Portuguese America. He believes 
that when he occupies the Rio Grande do Sul the Americans 
will waive the Monroe doctrine if his Fleet is equal to or 
stronger than theirs, Was it not with such an idea in 
bis mind that in his New Year’s speech on the need of a 
Navy he declared: “If anything has to be done in this 
world th» pen will be powerless to carry it through un- 
less backed by the force of the sword”? Germany and 
the German Emperor want a Fleet, then, not for parade or 
to flaunt in other people’s faces, but in order to do some- 
thing definite with it, and that something is making 
America give up what the Germans regard as her dog-in- 
the-manger attitude. In addition to the Fleet, we know 
from one of his own speeches that the German Emperor 
relies upon yet another force to help him in obtaining his 
end in America. He realises the immense importance of 
the German vote in American politics, and counts upon 
using that vote when the time comes to produce, as 
he says, good feeling between America and Germany. 
Whether he was wise in the public announcement of this 
fact, or whether he realises bow sensitive Americans are 
in regard to any interference in their internal affairs, is 
another matter. All we are concerned witb just now is 
the undoubted fact that the German Ewperor is looking 
forward to the Germaus in America being able to give 
him a friendly hand whenever he begins to put his 
South American policy into action. 


When we speak of the German Emp-ror’s South 
American policy it must not be considered that we mean 
to imply that this is to be begun this year, or next year, 
or even in five years’ time. It may be a very long time 
before the foundations of the new Empire will be 
laid, but meantime “foresight” is at work, and the 
work of preparation will be pursued. They wi!l not be 
provocative, or in anv sense essentially unfriendly to 
America, but they will be absolutely thorough. Now, 
under these circumstances, we think that America 
shoald look ahead, and not copy the policy of drifting 
which has so often proved injurious to the Old Country. 
That is, America should make up her mind whether she 
means, when the time comes, to insist rigidly on the 
Monroe doctrine. If she does not, and there are many 
very good reasons why she should abandon it, she need 
not trouble herself at all about German aspirations, for 
they will not injure her.—After all, as the Germans 
argue, America does not want Brazil for herself, and there- 
fore she need not mind Germany having it.—There is no 
other point on which the Germans will touch her. Indeed, 
on all other matters Germany will show the utmost 
friendliness, not to say compliance, in regard to America. 
If, however, America really means business about the 
Monroe doctrine, and really thinks it is of importance to 
her national welfare to enforce it, she must not go to 
sleep. She must see to it, that is, that she has naval 
and military resources equal to the strain of maintaining 
a policy so tremendous. If not, she is certain to suffer a 
great bumiliation at the hands of patient, efficient, and 
persistent Germany. Germany, when the hour comes, 
will not be blufi-d into respect for the Monroe doctrine. 
She will “call” America’s Fleet, and if that Fleet is 
not higher than hers Germany will act. If, however, it is 
superior America will never even hear of the danger to 
which the Monroe doctrine is now exposed. Let us say 
once again we do not believe for a moment that Germany 
has any designs aguiinst the United States herself 
or bears her any ill-will. She is merely working 
steadily for an aspiration which comes in violent conflict 
with a certain American aspiration,—the Monroe doctrine. 
Hence any one who likes to use his eyes can see that 
either the Monroe doctrine will have to be given up or its 
defence properly prepared for. Any halting between 
these policies must prove either disastrous or at any 
rate humiliating for the United States. We British are 
secing just now what comes of neglecting to prepare for 
enforcing or else abandoning a national policy,—ze., the 
maintenance of British supremacy in South Africa. But 
to improvise in a hurry means of meeting a Boer attack 
on that supremacy is child’s play to meeting a German 
challenge vt the Mouroe doctrine. 





THE EMPIRE IN ACTION. 


“ A&A T last!” was the cry of satisfaction with which the 

ve: Toronto Company, engaged in the brilliant little 
ficht at Sunnyside on New Year’s Day, received the 
order to double into action against the Boer laager. And 
as the Canadians rushed gladly forward to a_ point 
whence their fire speedily subdued that of the enemy, 
from other directions the Queensland contingent, part of 
it under the immediate command of Colonel Pilcher, who 
was in charge of the whole excellently-managed expedi- 
tion, advanced with equal cheeriness and equal effect, 
The Queenslanders, laughing and chatting under fire, 
moved steadily towards the Boer position, taking advan- 
tage of every bit of cover, and only firing when they saw 
some one to aim at. The result of these convergin» 
movements was that the enemy were completely defeated ; 
Colonel Pilcher, as he reported officially, taking their 
laager and forty prisoners, besides killed and wounded, 
No great affair this, indeed, from a purely military point 
of view, though of very real value in its effect on the 
security of Lord Methuen’s communications. But this 
action at Sunnyside strikes us, and we are convinced 
will strike our readers, as affording, if on a small, 
vet on a perfectly accurate scale, a presentment of one of 
the most important facts that ever did, or ever cot'd, 
happen in the history of the world. That fact is the 
evolution of an effective unity in action throughout the 
world-wide British realm. 

It has repeatedly been pointed out that, in the 
tropical heats of the Northern portions of Australia 
—much of Queensland, the so-called Northern Territory 
of South Australia, in which Port Darwin lies, and 
a large part of the territory of Western Australia—men 
of British race were evolving, and would increasingly 
evolve, characteristics differentiating them from the 
inhabitants of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia, to say nothing of Tasmania, very much in-the 
same way as the white citizens of the Southern States 
in the American Union are differentiated from those 
in the North. But if between Queenslander and 
Victorian there are clearly perceptible divergencies of 
type, how much greater must be those marking off the 
Queenslander from the Canadian! It is, indeed, hardly 
possible to conceive a greater contrast than that which 
prevails, in respect of those outward conditions of life 
that may be supposed likely to influence character and 
world-outlook, between the lots of the average dwellers in 
the Canadian Dominion and in Queensland respectively. 
They represent, in fact, the extremes of dissimilarity 
among the physical and economic circumstances sur- 
rounding and undoubtedly serving to mould the tempera- 
ments and points of view of the self-governing citizens of 
the Empire. And yet it is volunteers from these two 
Colonies who with equal alacrity travelled from their 
distant homes to meet in South Africa, and when the 
moment for action came, threw themselves with equal 
joyousness and equal effect into the struggle, which in the 
last resort is being fought to preserve the British Empire 
and its ideals of equal rights, hberty, and self-government. 

Such a fact as this should surely weigh with those 
Englishmen who still denounce the war in which we are 
engaged as one prompted on the British side by a 
spirit of sordid greed and aggression, and directed 
towards the establishment of a system of oppression 
over white men designed by Nature never to be 
subjugated. Is it, we would ask, at all readily con- 
ceivable that, if the war were of such a character as that, 
there would be such eager and joyous participation 
in it, or indeed, any participation at all, by the free 
citizens of Canada and Queensland, of the other Aus- 
tralian Colonies and - New Zealand, as well as by the 
British inhabitants of the South African Colonies imme- 
diately concerned. Accepting, for the sake of argument, 
the preposterous suppositions, first, that her Majesty’s 
Government, composed as it is, might have been dragged 
into a criminal adventure by a statesman dominated by 
an insensate ambition, and swayed by a ring of un- 
scrupulous financiers; and second, that the British 
inhabitants of Cape Colony and Natal might have been 
possessed by one mad longing to put the Colonists of 
Dutch origin under their feet,—what imaginable motive 
could Canadians or Australasians have for giving any 
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Lind of countenance to such an enterprise? Do Mr. 


Frederick Greenwood and Mr. Frederic Harrison—s'range | 


conjunction of stars!—hold that our fellow-subjects 
in North America and in the lands washed by the South 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean are, almost to a man, 
the victims of some extraordinary obsession which has 


paralysed alike their political intelligence and their moral | 
sense ? It will not do for them to say that the enthusiasm | 


with which in all the Colonies men are now offering 
themselves in numbers far larger than have been asked 
for to join the forces at the front, and the high spirit 
shown by the volunteers from Canada and Queens: 
land, from New South Wales and New Zealand, already 
in the field, are simply to be explained by the ancient 


instinct of a fighting race for helping those of common | 


blood and language and allegiance who have got into 
a difficulty. Thank heaven! that instinct is also illus- 
trated in splendid fashion. But what the historian will 
unquestionably recognise as an essential feature in recent 
events, and ought, therefore, to be taken into account 
now by every one who desires to form a philosophical 
view of a great Imperial crisis, is the fact that the 
present temper and action of all our Colonies, and 
of their gallant sons already in presence of the grim 
realities of war, are entirely in harmony with the views and 
feelings which they eutertamed from the early davs of 
the acute stage of our dispute with the Transvaal There 
isno escaping this fact,—that from the outset the citizens 
of the great self-governing British Colonies in all 
parts of the world, informed by a free Press of their 
own, which it has not yet been suggested that 
South African millionaires had bribed, decided that the 
continuance of the wrongs of the Outlanders in the Trans- 
vaal touched the honour and the life of the Empire as a 
whole, and that if their redress could not be obtained by 
moral pressure, the whole force of the Empire must be 
employed to secure it. They early recoguised, before the 
large majority of Englishmen at home had done so, the 
practical hopelessness of a pacific solution, and if they 
criticised the conduct of the negotiations at all, it was as 
not demonstrating more rapidly and unmistakably the 
purpose of this country to see that equal rights should 
be established for all white men in all South Atrica. 

We believe, as we have said, that in future years it will 
be recognised that the judgment passed on the merits of 
the South African quarrel by the least, as well as the 
most, directly interested of our Colonists was in accord 
with the essential facts of the case. We believe also 
that the support they are so generously giving now will 
always be given by the Colonists when, but only when, 
the Ministers of the Britis: Crown show themselves 
animated, like the present Government, by a resolute 
desire to fulfil worthily their great office of trustees for 
the Empire as a whole. That fact of British solidarity 
throughout the world, which is now so splendidly illus- 
trated, affurds an assurance of strength in reserve which 
cannot fail to rouse a sense of exultation even amid the 
heavy anxieties of the South African situation. But it is 
devoid of danger to the welfare of the rest of mankind, 
because of that immense diversity among the interests and 
points of view of the widely-separated members of 
the Empire to which we have already referred. Those 
who direct the policy of the leading partner in this vast 
commonwealth will be under no temptation to enter upon 
dangerous or unscrupulous courses through thinking that 
the Empire will be behind them. For the Empire, as 
they will well know, will not be behind them except in the 
vindication of causes vital to British honour in the 
highest, or to British interests in the widest, sense. Such 
causes, as we believe, can never be really at variance with 
the true welfare of mankind at large. And so in the very 
nature of the resources now revealed for the practically 
limitless reinforcement of British power lies, we hold, 
the most complete security against its abuse, either in 
South Africa at the end of the present war, or at any 
future time. 





SUCCESSIONAL CABINETS. 

‘NOME months ago there was an article in the National 
Review setting out the gains that would follow to 

the public from a reconstruction of the Cabinet on other 
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than party lines. “Carltonensis” was of opinion that 


“there were some four or five Couservative Ministers 
who, though men of undoubted respectability and high 
character, scarcely possessed the attainments or the 
abilities fitting them for the supreme direction of an 
Empire in times of difficulty and danger,” and he urged 
the substitution for “ these eminent, and in some cuses 
rather elderly, mediocrities ” of *‘ such men as Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. Asquith, or Sir Edward Grey.” Even at that time 
the proposal seemed to us to have very little to recom- 
mend it. The recent tendency to increase the number of 
offices conferring Cabinet rank has necessarily led to the 
multiplication of mediocrities, but we do not know that 
the country has greatly suffered by the process. Men of 
genius do not grow on every bush, and even if they did 
They have 
a natural tendency to magnify their particular offices, and 
the result of this is sometimes an inconvenient dispropor- 
tion between the relative shares of Ministers in matters of 
policy or legislation. There is no need, however, to argue 
this question so far as the writer of the article is con- 
cerned. ‘Curltonensis” has become a convert to the 
opposite view, and he displays all the zeal that 
ordinarily belongs to converts. The editor of the 
National Review has asked him to say whether in his 
opinion the scheme of a Coalition Ministry might not 
be revived with advantage. ‘‘Carltonensis” leaves us in 
no doubt as to his present mind on this subject. “Ought 
the Liberal leaders to join the Cabinet at present ? If 
that is the question, I say with the utmost vehemence, 
NO.” In our opinion, the reasons which avail to 
condemn the project now would equally have availed 
to condemn it in the first instance, and as “ Carltonensis ” 
has not convinced us that his present opinion is not 
“in the smallest degree inconsistent ” with that to which 
he gave utterance before the war, we have no desire to 
argue On the contrary side. 

“The main reason,” he says, “ why a Coalition Cabinet 
seems at the existing juncture of affairs altogether un- 
desirable, and indeed disastrous, is this: We need an alter- 
native Cabinet.” That is perfectly true, but, to our 
thinking, it is a need which is inseparable from the 
system of party government. The political sanction 
of that system is expulsion from office, and this 
sanction is commonly applied to the Cabinet as a whole. 
Indeed, if the relations proper to their several offices 
subsist between the Prime Minister and his colleagues, he 
can hardly escape his fuli share of the blame that falls 
upon any one of them. Mere administrative errors may 
occasionally, lead to individual retirements ; but, speaking 
generally no Minister can have gone far wrong in a 
matter of policy without his chiet having gone pretty 
well as tar. To say—as ‘Carltonensis” says of the 
situation as it is—‘ that we want a reserve of public men 
of unblemished reputation, influence and authority, to 
take the place of the present Ministry if it should become 
necessary or inevitable that these latter should resiga their 
offices,” is really to speak a truth of universal application. 
What must happen if there is no such reserve is easily 
foretold, and though the fulfilment of the prophecy 
might have more startling consequences in our present 
circumstances than at another time, the difference would 
be only in degree. A change of Ministry is always a 
possible contingency. No majority in the House of 


Commons, no amount of popularity out of doors, 
wholly excludes its occurrence. At all times it would 
be a “disaster for the nation if it found itself un- 


able to cope with that eventuality, and if there were 
no body of men of influence aud political experience 
to take the place of the fallen group..... . If 
the recognised Opposition chiefs are not available, the 
country might turn to some group of new and uatried, 
and perhaps untrustworthy, demagogues. Against that 
danger the old party system may at least save us.” That 
seems to us an unanswerable statement of the case, and 
one the force of which, though it may be greater at one time 
than at another, can never become non-existent. We have 
seen how the contrary system works in France. There 


party government can hardly be said to exist, and a change 
of Ministry is seldom or never anything more than a re- 
distribution of offices with the same groups represented, 
only in differing proportions, One result of this is visible 
in the indifference with which a Ministerial crisis is re- 
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garded by all except the politicians who expect to gain 
something by it. The country is altogether indifferent to 
what is going on at the Elysée, because it knows that the 
new Cabinet will be largely composed of the men lately 
in office with additions from the Cabinet which was in office 
next before that which has just been turned out. That is 
not a prospect calculated to excite enthusiasm in the elec- 
torate, and the absence of enthusiasm is the primary cause 
of the numerous abstentions which make a General 
Election in France so imperfect an index to the mind of 
the nation. 

No doubt this view of the case, though it is always true, 
is of more serious importance in such a situation as that 
which we now have to face than it would be at a more 
ordinary time. “ We are using up too many things and 
too many people over the Boer War already,—using up 
our soldiers, using up our military resources, using up our 
distinguished Generals one after another; in the name of 
common-sense and foresight let us avoid using up all our 
statesmen as well.” We do not think the “call for a 
different Ministry” is anything like as imminent as 
“ Carltonensis” seems to imagine. We see no cause to 
suppose that the actual conduct of the war would be im- 
proved by a change of Government, or that the disposi- 
tion to make scapegoats of certain members of the 
Cabinet has any more worthy origin than the impatience 
arising from disappointed expectations. But though the 
history of the war up to the present time ought not 
to affect the position of the Government, it must not 
be forgotten that popular feeling is not always grounded 
upon reason, and that some unexpected incident, either 
military or financial, might raise a sudden storm 
before which Ministers could hardly look to hold their 
own. This may be an improbable contingency, but it 
is certainly not an impossible one, and the mere men- 
tion of it does undoubtedly give great additional force to 
the contention that the need of “men of capacity and 
position” in the next Government is only second in im- 
portance to the need of them in the actual Govern- 
ment. The want of an Opposition to which to turn 
for aid will always be a grave misfortune ; it would 
be something more than a misfortune if it came 
to aggravate a crisis provoked by some unexpected 
turn in the war, or in the public estimate of those 
charged with the conduct of the war. If there were a 
change of Government the Opposition would be in a 
position, provided that it were able to heal for the time 
being its very real internal divisions, to construct a very 
fair alternative Cabinet. But if we suppose Lord 
Rosebery, Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Asquith, and Sir 
Edward Grey all included in the Unionist Administration, 
and by consequence sharing its fall, the formation of an 
alternative Cabinet would be impossible except by taking 
into it an unusual number of untried, if not unknown, 
men. No advantage that the present Government could 
hope to derive from the suggested reinforcement would be 
worth mentioning in comparison with so serious a danger 
as this. 

Admitting, then, that the changes we have been con- 
sidering are too dangerous to be ventured on, are we 
compelled to accept the Ministerial status quo as the only 
alternative policy? ‘ No,” says “ Carltonensis” ; we want 
new blood, but it is to be obtained “ by going outside the 
regular circle and bringing in some of those men whose 
capacity has been proved on other fields than the platform 
and the Westminster debating-rooms.” Let us have a 
great soldier as War Minister and a distinguished sailor 
as First Lord, and let other vacancies be filled by 
men like, say, Sir George Goldie or Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff. They “have done magnificent work and 
vindicated their title to be considered real rulers and 
governors of men.” ‘Carltonensis” seems to leave one 
very important element out of his calculations, and that 
is the miliew in which their new work would have to 
be done. That miliew would be these very ‘‘ Westminster 
debating-rooms” of which he speaks so contemptuously. 
Change this—send Parliament about its business for so 
long as these men ‘‘ whose capacity has been proved on 
other fields” are in office—and “ Carltonensis’s ” selection 


would very probably be justified. But this would involve 


a reconstruction, not of the Cabinet only, but of the Con- 
stitution, and may therefore be dismissed from present 
With Ministerial responsibility to Parlia- 


consideration. 





ment what it is now, we doubt whether any one of these 
eminent persons would hold office for a month. The methods 
that have succeeded so well in Africa might succeed in 
England if England were Africa. We see no ground for 
supposing that they would succeed in England so long as 
England is governed by Parliament and her Executive 
officers have to win and retain the confidence of Parlia- 
ment. Nor is this scepticism of ourselves without justi- 
fication from an analogous fact. Why is it that the 
House of Commons has been the grave of so many great 
Indian reputations if it be not that faculties gained and 
used in one environment will not serve their possessor 
equally well in another environment? Great soldiers and 
great sailors might not find themselves exempt trom the 
operation of the same law. 





SHIELDS IN WAR. 


UFFERING can be better endured when it contributes 
to the growth of knowledge. The patient who is 
informed that his disease presents some features new to 
medicine finds an immediate alleviation of his agonies in 
the thought. Thus we may take some comfort from the 
general admission that the costly and painful war in 
which we are now engaged is likely to solve many fresh 
problems of military science. No such war has been 
fought under modern conditions between foes of fairly 
well-matched ability and weapons. The Greco-Turkish 
and Spanish-American Wars hardly counted for the 
student. But our struggle with the Boers has already 
brought out several interesting and novel points. In this 
respect it will rank with the wars which introduced the 
Crimean rified gun, the Prussian breechloader, and the 
Turkish system of field entrenchments. A newera in war- 
fare is now opening. ‘That being the case, it seems to the 
military student that there can be no possible harm in 
trying as many experiments as possible, provided that 
they are neither too costly nor too risky. Neither of 
these objections applies to the proposal which has been 
made in several quarters to furnish our infantry with 
some kind of shield for use against rifle-fire in the advance 
against an entrenched position. Some of our corre- 
spondents have touched on this matter. It is quite true 
that the testudo formation which “ A. M. A.” proposed last 
week is hardly practicable, because of the target it would 
offer to guns; besides, as ‘“ A Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Infantry ” points out, the weight of a shield 6 ft. by 3 ft. of 
any material adequate to resist the Mauser bullet would 
render it useless to the foot-soldier, although it might profit- 
ably be applied to field-guns. Our recent experience at the 
Tugela River shows how liable guns are to be put out of 
action by skirmishers, now that the effective range of rifles 
is beginning to approximate to the radius of visibility. 
Surely it is open to think that, if each of Colonel Long’s 
guns had been provided with a bullet-proof shield, similar 
to that attached to naval quick-firers, they might have 
made a better fight against the Boer sharp-shooters. The 
artillerists’ objection to the introduction of shields is two- 
fold: it would, they say, diminish the mobility of the 
guns, whose teams have weight enough behind them 
already, while the shields would be a fatal target for 
opposing artillery, and would burst shells that would 
otherwise fly wide. But mobility is not the sole desirable 
quality in guns: as usual, there has to be a compromise, 
and after the Tugela experience it must be felt that a 
shield would have been a useful exchange for some rounds 
of shell. As to the other objection, one may suggest that 
the shields might be so constructed that they could be 
lowered out of the way when an artillery duel was in 
progress. The Boer Maxim which did us so much damage 
at the battle of Graspan was saved from being early put. 
out of action by its shield, which was pitted all over with 
bullets before a shell finally broke it in two. 

The use of shields by infantry, however, is a much more 
revolutionary proposal, and not a few civilians and soldiers 
will treat it with ridicule. Yet some consideration is due 
to the fact that such experts in metallurgy as Major 
Boynton and Professor Byles have asserted that a shield 
adequate for protection against rifle-fire can be made light 
enough for use in the advance. Major Boynton thinks 
that the weight could be reduced to seven pounds 
by the use of one of the new aluminium alloys. Mr. 
Marsden suggests the employment of the bullet-proof 
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material which a German tailor offered to our War Office 
some years ago. That inventor had at least strong con- 
fidence in the virtues of his own stuff. When the Duke of 
Wellington was at the Horse Guards he was often visited 
by men who professed to have invented shot-proof 
cuirasses. His invariable custom was to ask the inventor 
to put on his own cuirass, and to order up a couple of 
files with loaded muskets. The suggested trial never 
went further. But the German inventor stood fire, and 
his garment protected him. To issue cuirasses is obviously 
out of the question, but the possibility of shields for 
temporary use is worth investigation. It should be easy 
to put the protective qualities of such shields to a speedy 
test. If they prove to be efficient, why should not a 
number be sent out to Africa for trial? The problem of 
war is the same now as in Cesar’s day, or as when our 
probably arboreal ancestor first associated with his fellows 
for the purpose of aggression. It is, in its essence, to 
bring the attacking troops into close quarters with the 
defenders. The object of the defence is to keep them 
aloof. This truism is worth enunciating, as there seems 
to be a good deal of misconception on the subject among 
the critics of our present operations. It is true that, 
human nature being imperfect, the defender does not 
always wait for the attack to be pushed home, and often 
gives in before he is incapacitated for resistance. Hence 
arises the value of turning movements. But if the 
defender happens to prefer death to defeat, like the 
Turks at Plevna and the Dervishes at Omdurman, 
then the battle resolves itself into a question of 
whether the attack can be driven home before it is 
exterminated. Against modern firearms the old mad rush 
is out of the question, and battles have to be won by a 
succession of short rushes alternated with periods of rest 
under such cover as can be found, until a suflicient force 
is lodged within the proper distance for that final charge 
which must always decide the result. The use of fire 
within deadly range, or of the bayonet, is a question of 
detail; the object of every general is to accumulate within 
striking distance a force sufficient to demoralise or crush 
his foe. That is the difficulty with the Boers; we have 
to push our men forward in the face of such a heavy and 
searching fire that they cannot get within striking 
distance. Here it is that shields might prove effective, 
as shelters for the rests between the rushes. It is not 
our business to define the exact nature of the shield which 
might be used, or to say how it should be utilised. That 
is a task for the War Office. But we do think that when 
warfare is confessedly in a stage of rapid evolution, there 
can be no possible harm in trying an experiment that is 
recommended by several experts and has many features 
of promising novelty. 

It is objected to the use of shields in attack that it 
might diminish the men’s courage, and would certainly 
impair their mobility. As to the first, we need only remind 
the reader that that has been said of every improvement in 
weapons. We have never heard that Cesar’s troops 
lost their valour because they were encouraged to 
regard their entrenching tools as no less essential 
than their swords; nor that the men who work behind 
the twelve-inch armour of a battleship are less plucky 
than the crew of an undefended torpedo-boat. The 
skirmishers of every army are encouraged to use all 
the cover they can find, and they are hardly likely to lose 
heart in the ultimate rush because some of the shelter 
behind which they have crept up in happens to be artificial. 
We do not think so meanly of our troops as to suppose 
that their valour depends on their equipment. Yet 
it need not be taken for granted that Tommy would 
despise shields, since he is ready enough to risk his life 
without them. When Skobeleff’s division learnt in the 
Turkish campaign that their lives depended on their spades 
as well as their muskets, they ceased to grumble at the 
weight of the tools which they had been apt to fling 
away until experience taught their value. The second 
objection is more serious. Everything that adds to 
the soldier’s load diminishes his radius of action, and 
transport troubles are our worst in Africa. If it is 
understood, however, that shields are only for use in 
frontal attacks, this might be surmounted. A single 
waggon would carry shields enough to equip a battalion, 
and if twenty lives were saved by them the effect would 
be to add so much to the power of the attack. No one 








suggests that men should march with shields on their 
backs. The moral effect on the enemy of anything that 
tends to make their foe less vulnerable must also be 
reckoned with. In connection with shields, there has been 
suggested the use of armoured motors. An armoured 
train’s utility is impaired by its dependence on the rails. 
But why should not an armoured traction engine be used 
to take guns into close action, where horses would be shot ? 
Why should not armoured motor cars of higher speed and 
dirigibility be devised for taking troops over part at least 
of the fire zone,—to the base of a kopje that has to be 
stormed, for instance ? No doubt such questions are in the 
minds of many soldiers, to whom civilians may safely leave 
them to be worked out. We need not grudge the cost of 
this war if it teaches our Army to develop the same ten- 
dency to try experiments and improvise means of meeting 
every difficulty that has long been a chief boast of our 
Fleet. 








THE VALUE OF HONOURS. 


A gggeetosvne it is premature to ask how we are going to 
reward our Army when the war is finished. Yet the 
list of New Year honours is so meagre as to make us fancy 
that the authorities have already begun to save up their 
titles and ribbons until the close of the war brings home 
claimants in scores. However that may be, there is no doubt 
that the country will be ready to give decorations with no 
niggardly hand to those who are fighting in South Africa. 
It is now ev erywhere recognised that the soldier is best paid 
for doing his duty with a strip of ribbon, a pecuniarily valueless 
medal, or a glittering star. The decoration has replaced the 
donative. Even in the United States, where decorations are 
unknown in theory, it is generally felt that a land with an 
active army must repair such a vital omission from its Con. 
stitution. The kisses which were said to be showered upon 
Lieutenant Hobson—doubtless quite erroneously—and the 
sword of honour given to Admiral Dewey, represent the 
gradual triumph of the theory that a grateful people can 
best repay military service by such honours. In the earliest 
days the successful soldier ensured a rich reward by 
the simple process of helping himself. The Roman con- 
queror was nominally satisfied with a triumph, and was 
then expected to return to his farm, like Cincinnatus. In 
fact, he was usually more inclined to imitate Lucullus, 
and take a fortune from his foes as well as fame from 
the Senate. But the legislators who decreed the proces- 
sion along the Sacred Way, lined with its shouting thousands, 
saw that the principle of rewarding the soldier mainly by 
honours was extremely sound. Every schoolboy knows how 
many of the troubles of the Republic came from the system 
of parcelling out the “cornland that was of public right” 
among the troops, and the whole history of the Empire swarms 
with examples of the fatal results of a system of donatives, 
inducing a Pretorian Guard to put up the Imperial power to 
the highest bidder. The name of “ mercenary” has never 
been flattering toany soldier. Nor is it ever true that the man 
fights best who fights for money as his reward—thoughof course 
the soldier must have his fair living wage. There is universal 
truth in Horace’s tale of the soldier who was foremost in an 
assault, and gained the general’s purse in reward. Next day 
the man who had been so brave hung in the safe and un- 
honoured rear. The leader urged him to emulate his former 
exploits. ‘‘ No,” said the soldier; “send some one who has 
lost his purse.” If the general had mentioned him in 
despatches he would have been striving next day to have 
“Twice mentioned in despatches” added to his name. 
When, in the Greek and Asiatic campaigns, Rome’s citizen 
soldiers began to think that personal plunder was the main 
object of a battle, the spread of cowardice became speedily 
notorious. Even Cesar, though he seemed to act with 
wisdom in parcelling out the public land among his legion- 
aries, and restoring to productive industry the citizen who 
had been taken away as a recruit, was thus preparing the 
way for the gravest troubles of the Empire which he 
founded. All history goes to show that it is essentially 
bad policy to think that efficient military service can be 
best secured by a lavish, and so enervating, system of 
pecuniary reward. 

We have just had a remarkable example of the fact that 
the thirst for honours is a far stronger incentive to courageous 
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action than money can possibly be. In the admirably 
picturesqne letters from Mr. Winston Churchill which the 
Morning Post published on Monday there was an anecdote 
which may well be laid to heart by those who are wondering 
how our troops are to be rewarded. The driver of the 
armoured train was slightly wounded by an unexpected 
shell :—“ His face was cut open by a splinter, and he com- 
plained in bitter futile indignation. He was a civilian. 
What did they think he was paid for? To be killed by 
bombshells? Not he. He would not stay another minute. 
Tt looked as if his excitement and misery would prevent 
him from working the engine further, and as only he 
understood the machinery all-ehances of escape seemed to 
be cut off. Yet when this man, who certainly exhibited 
lively symptoms of terror, was told that if he continued to 
stay at his post he would be mentioned for distinguisked 
gallantry in action, he pulled himself together, wiped the 
blood off his face, climbed back into the cab of his engine, 
and thereafter during the one-sided combat did his duty 
bravely and faithfully,—so strong is the desire for honour 
and repute in the human breast.” It is hardly necessary 
to point out that the offer of a bank-note would have had 
no such effect upon the engine-driver; only in China 
does the love of money beget contempt of death. The 
pedant may declare that the engine-driver was no more 
to be commended for conquering the natural transports 
of his fear at the call of honour than on the offer 
of money. But the average man will always, and with 
perfect justice, make a considerable distinction between 
the two. Human motives are often like certain chemicals. 
the more you analyse them the worse they smell. No 
doubt the desire of fame and popular praise can be 
analysed as only a form of selfishness, But some of the 
finest deeds in history are traceable to it. When Nelson 
wished for a peerage or Westminster Abbey, he may have 
been setting his officers a bad example; none the Jess, he 
saved England. Cromwell, who is acquitted since Carlyle’s 
time of self-seeking, told his Parliament in no doubtful 
terms that good service on land and sea was to be encouraged 
by all possible appeal to the love of fame, and it was thus 
the Puritans who hit upon the fine idea, long obscured 
but now accepted, that burial in the Abbey should be the 
meed of dying for the country. Montaigne points out that 
the medieval orders of knighthood were partly established 
with a view to encourage good fighting by instant reward. 
The humblest man who went into battle under the Plan- 
tugenets was awure that, if he did his duty valiantly, he 
might be summoned to receive the coveted accolade on the 
very field of battle, while his sword clave to his hand, and his 
feet were still slippery with the blood of the slain. “ Verily,” 
adds Montaigne, “it is a most laudable use and profitable 
custom to find means to reward the worth and acknowledge 
the valour of rare and excellent men, to satisfy and content 
them with such payments as in no sort charge the common. 
wealth, and put the prince to no cost at all.” Such rewards 
were far dearer to “men of quality” than any which could 
be measured in money,—the base coin wherewith the service 
of « groom or dancer, or even “the breath of a lawyer,” 
migut be recompensed. Knighthood has somewhat fallen 
from that high estate; but the V.C. and the less precious 
decorations, with the honour of being mentioned in despatches, 
have taken its place. In spite of Swift's bitter satire on the 
value which men attached to a few feet of ribbon or a two- 
penuy medal, it is a great consolation in a plutocratic age 
to know that the soldier who is willing to lay down his life for 
his country still looks on such signs or badges of honourable 
action as his best reward. 


We should be sorry to imply that it is merely in hope 
of winning a decoration that our gallant fellows go gaily to 
confront Death in his most naked shape. If that were so, we 
should expect to see such a decline of spirit as was the case in 
the worst days of the Roman Republic, when generals who 
were not awarded a triumph by the State went tothe Alban 
Mount in procession on their own account, and it became 
rather 2 distinction to have no statue. The most arduous 
tasks of war have often to be performed when there is no 
chance of their bringing distinction. ‘A man is not always 
at the top of a breach,” says Montaigne, “ or at the head of an 
army in the sight of his general, as upon a platform. He is 








often surprised between the hedge and the ditch; he must 
run the huzard of his life against a hen-roost; he must dis- 
lodge four rascally musketeers ont of a barn; he must prick 
out single from his party, as necessity arises, and meet ad- 
ventures alone.” The love of fame is a worthy motive 
enough: it would be an instance of that common cant whic 
Johnson deprecated, to deny it; but the sense of duty which 
actuates our soldiers is a higher one, and also a far commoner 
one than is realised by the public or admitted by the 
shyest people in the world. It is not the love of fame 
or the desire of adventure that has made our Volunteers 
respond so nobly to the call for their services, though both 
may have co-operated with their desire to do something for 
England and the Queen. The higher spirit which moves our 
soldiers is finely indicated in Doyle’s stirring ballad of “The 
Red Thread of Honour”:— 
“These were not stirred by anger, 
Nor yet by lust made boll; 
Renown they thought above them, 
Nor did they look for gold. 
To them their leader’s signal 
Was as the voice of God: 
Unmoved, and uncomplaining, 
The path it showed they trod.” 
Fame, as Stevenson somewhere says, is too abstract an idea 
to move people greatly in moments of swift decision and 
great action, Even in these days of telegraphs and corre- 
spondents, when war is conducted under the microscope, a 
commander going into action, a scout searching for the 
enemy’s entrenchments, a gunner taking the place of the last 
man killed at the quick-firer, have not as a first thought, 
“ What will people say in England?” The happy warrior is 
still, as in Wellington’s and Ceesar’s days, the man— 
“ Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 
Or he must fall to sleep without his fame, 
And leave a dead unprofitable name— 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause.” 
Yet, if fame is not the first thonght in the soldier’s mind, it 
is the second, inextricably intermixed with the love of Queen 
and country. Our men would, no doubt, fight as well if they 
had no V.C.’s, and D.S.O.’s, and medals, and mentions in 
despatches. But it is for us who stay at home to see that 
they get their meed of these uncostly but priceless honours. 





OUR AMPHIBIOUS ARMY. 

“\ NCE more the logic of events is compelling the atten- 
tion of all and sundry to the fact, hardly realised by 
the great majority of people, that in the personnel of the 
Navy we have a force of warriors that on land as weil as at 
sea have not their equals in the world. The overwhelming 
preponderance of our naval power deprives these magnificent 
men of the opportunity to show an astounded world what 
they are capable of on their own element; how they can 
handle the terrible engines of war with which modern 
engineering science has equipped them; but in spite of the 
fact that as a nation we know little of the doings of our new 
Navy upon the sea, there is undoubtedly a solid simple faith in 
its absolute pre-eminence. Like the deeds of all true heroes, the 
work of our sailors is done out of sight; there are no applaud- 
ing crowds to witness the incessant striving after perfection 
that goes on in our ships of war. We rarely see a company ot 
bluejackets ashore unless we have the good fortune to live at 
some of the ports favoured by men-o’-war. There, if we feel 
interested, we may occasionally get a glimpse of a drill- 
party landed, and watch the way in which Jack handles 
himself and his weapons freed from the hampering environ- 
ment of his ship’s decks, And to those who enjoy the 
spectacle of a body of men at the highest pitch of physical 
development, clothed in garments that permit the utmost 
freedom of limb, and actuated every one by an intelligent 
desire after perfection, the sight is worth any trouble to ob- 
tain. Really, it is “heady” as strong wine. To the dash 
and enthusiasm of public-school boys the men unite an 
intense pride in their profession and an _inteilectual 

obedience that is amazing to the beholder. 

Yet it should be remembered that shore drill is for them 
only a small interlude, an occasional break in the constant 
stream of duties that claims every unit on board of a man-o’- 
war throughout each working day. There is so very mach to 
do in the keeping up to perfect fitness of the vast complication 
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of a modern ship of war that only the most careful organisa- 
tion and apportionment of duties makes the performance 
possible, But sandwiched in between such routine work 
comes so great a variety of marine evolutions that 
the mind is staggered to contemplate them. It would 
be well for all landsmen reading of the doings of a 
Naval Brigade ashore to remember this,—to bear in mind 
that if Jack excels as a soldier, preparation for which 
duty is made in the merest fag-ends and scraps of his time, 
he is superexcellent in the performance of his main business, 
which he does in the privacy of the sea, with only the 
approval of his superior officers—and his pride in the 
British Navy—to encourage him. How would it be possible 
to convey to the lay mind the significance of even one of these 


complicated evolutions that are sprang upon Jack at all sorts | 


of times without a moment’s warning? How reveal the 
significance of such a manifestation of readiness for ail 
emergencies as is shown by, say, the bugle-call “ Prepare for 
action”? The ship is in a state of normal peace. Every 
member of the crew is engaged either upon such private 
matters as making or mending clothes, schoolroom duties, 
or other domestic relaxations peculiar to a watch below; or 
on the never-ending work of cleaning steel and brass, &c., 
that “must be done whatever goes undone. At the first 
note of alarm every one springs to attention, before half 
the tune bas vibrated they are swarming like 
round an overturned hive, and by the time that any 
ordinary individual would have realised the import of 
the command the whole interior of the ship is trans- 
formed. Great masses of iron that look immovable as 
if built into the hull have disappeared, every aperture 
whereby water could gain access below is hermetically sealed, 
each subdivision of the ship is isolated by water-tight doors, 
and from hidden depths with ponderous clangour is rising 
the food for the shining monsters above. The racks are 
stripped of revolvers and cutlasses, the mess traps and tables 
have disappeared from the lower deck, and, showing all her 
teeth, the mighty weapon of war is ready for the foe. If the 
vatchfal head of affairs has noted with satisfaction the 
number of minutes absorbed in this general upbeaval of 
things, his word or two of approval circulates with electric 
swiftness from fighting-top to torpedo-flat ; should he frown 
darkly upon a few seconds’ delay there is gloom on all faces 
and frantic searching of heart among those who may be 
held responsible therefor. 


For be it noted that the perfunctory. leisurely performance 
of any duty is unthinkable in the Navy. The Scriptural 
injunction, “ Whatsoever thy band findeth to do, do it with 
thy might,” is fally acted upon there, not only by command, 
but with the gleefal co-operation of those commanded. And 
hence it is that whenever a Naval Brigade is called upon for 
service ashore, their behaviour is such as to call for wonder and 
admiration even from those who know least about the diffi- 
culties they overcome. 
in which they attack the most tremendous tasks, compel even 
their bitterest enemies to bear witness in their favour, while 
hardships that would disable or dishearten landsmen only 
seem to heighten their enjoyment. It has often been suid 
that during one of our West African campaigns the conduct 
of the Naval Brigade in one peculiar direction was unique 
Orders had been given that in consequence of the danger of 
lying on the ground every man should collect a sufficient pile 
of brushwood upon which to raise his body while he slept. To 
the rank-and-file of the Army this duty, coming at the end of 
a fatiguing day’s march, was a terrible one, although it was 
practically their only safeguard against disease. They 
wandered wearily about in the darkness seeking sticks for 
their couch and trying all kinds of dodges to evade the 
salutary regalation. But Johnny Haul-taut thought it fine 
fun. Not only was his pile of sticks collected in double- 
quick time, but he was noways backward in lending a helping 
hand to his less adaptable march-mates of the Army, and 
after that he had still so much superfluous energy to spare 
that he must needs dance a great deal before retiring to rest, 
flinging himself about in uproarious merriment while tired 
soldiers were still seeking material for their couches. 

Amid all the revenges that time affords the sons of men, 
could there be anything more dramatic than that exemplified 
by the relative positions of soldier and sailor to-day? Recall 
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the infant days of the Navy, when the sailor was looked upon 
as a base mechanic, one degree perbaps better than the 
galley-slave who, chained to the oar, enacted the part of 
machinery whereby the warship was brought into action, and 
lived or died as it might happen without ever having a say in 


the matter or an opportunity for self-defence. Picture the 
proud mail-clad warriors striding on board the ships, hardly 
deigning t« notice the mariners who trimmed the sails and 
handled the vessels,—mere rope-haulers, coarse and unconth, 
destitute of any military virtues, and only fit, indeed, to be 
the humble attendants upon the behests of warlike men, 
Think of the general taking command of a fleet, fresh from 
leaguers and pitched battles ashore, and giving his orders to 
the ships as to a troop of horse. And then remember the 
great change in the relations of soldier and sailor now. Not 
only is the sailor a man of war from his youth up, but all his 
training tends to bring out resourcefulness, individaality, and 
self-reliance, not only in the officer but in the humblest sea- 
man. Without in the least intending the very slightest dis- 
paragement to our gallant and able Army officers—mer who 
have proved their ability as well as their courage on so 
many battlefields—it may be permissible to quote the 
recent words of a first-class petty officer, a bos’un’s mate on 
board of one of her Majesty’s ships, who said: “ There ain’t a 
General livin’ as can handle a fleet, but I'll back ere a one of 
our Admirals to handle an army agenst the smartest General 
we've got.” He probably meant an urmy of sailors, for the 
behaviour of even the finest troops would hardly satisfy the 
ideas of smartness held by an Admiral. He has been taught 
to expect his men to combine the characteristics of cats, 
monkeys, game-cocks, and bulldogs, with a high order of 
human intelligence to leaven the whole. Remembering all 
this, it would be interesting to know, if the knowledge were 
to be had, the history of the strnggle that resulted in the 
sailor throwing off the rule of the soldier at sea. That it was 
long and bitter, admits of no doubt, for it has left 
its traces even now, traces that it would, perhaps, be 
invidious to point out. Foreign critics sneer at most 
things English and institute unfavourable comparisons, 
bat it is gratifying to note that such comparisons 
are never made between the British naval officer and 
any other warriors soever. The task would, indeed, be aa 
ungrateful one for any critic attempting it in the hope of 
proving shortcomings on the part of these splendid seamen— 
well, perhaps the word “ seamen” will hardly fit them now. 
Che handling of ships still forms an important part of their 
manifold duties, but when one realises what their scientific 
attainments must be in order to discharge all those duties, it 
becomes quite a mental problem however the naval officer of 
to-day manages to know so much atsuch an «age as he usually 
is when he becomes a Lieutenant. That he does manage it 
we all know, and not only so, but, instead of shrivelling up 
into a sapless, spectacled student, he retains a sparkling 


| boyishness of demeanour, a readiness for fan and frolic of all 





kinds that is contagious, making the most morbid visitor 
admitted to intimate acquaintanceship with the life of a 
warship feel as if the weight of years had suddenly been lifted 
from him. 


With that keen insight which always characterises him, Mr. 
Kipling bas noted in marvellous language what he terms the 
almost “infernal mobility” of a battleship’s crew,—how at a 
given signal there suddenly bursts from her grim sides a fleet 
of boats, warships in miniature, each self-contained and fall 
of possibilities of destruction, The sight of “Man and arm 
boats” simultaneously carried out in less than a dozen 
minutes by every ship in a squadron, the sudden mobilisa- 
tion of an army numbering between two and three thousand 
perfectly equipped sinewy men in whose vocabulary the word 
“impossible” has no place, is one that should be witnessed 
by every thoughtful citizen who would understand the com- 
position of our first line of defence. Better still, perbaps, 
that he should see the operation performed of transhipping 
guns,—such guns as those landed by the tars of the 
‘Powerful’ and used with such effect at Ladysmith. One 
would like to know for certain whether it is true, as re- 
ported, that her Gin. rifles were landed as well as the 47 


guns. The latter were a handful, no doubt, but the former! 


They are 20 ft. long, they weigh seven tons, and have a range 
of 11,000 yards;—penetration at 1,000 yar 


's, 11°6 in. of iron. 
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Yet it is reported that some of these pretty playthings were 
landed by the bluejackets, mounted on carriages designed by 
one of their officers and built by the ship’s artificers, and 
taken up country into action. Truly a feat worthy of 
Titans. 

Is it any wonder that Jack is proud of his shore- 
fighting record? Wherever and whenever he has been 
permitted to join in the work of the Army he has made 
his mark so deeply that he has come to be looked upon as 
indispensable, invincible. His effervescent humour never 
seems to desert him, as the following anecdote, told the writer 
recently, fairly well illustrates. It was at Gingihlovo, and 
the Naval Brigade was face to face with an apparently over- 
whelming force of Zulus, numbers of whom were armed with 
rifles. The sailors were reserving their fire, only sending an 
occasional volley when a favourable opportunity presented 
itself. Forth from the Zulu host stepped a warrior laden with an 
ancient firearm, which he calmly mounted upon a tripod in the 
open, while the sailors looked on admiring his pluck, but 
wondering much what he was proposing todo. At last one 
jovial tar suggested that their photographs were going to be 
taken, and, by common consent, no shots were sent at the 
supposed photographer. Having loaded his piece with great 
deliberation, the Zulu primed it, sighted, and, leaning hard 
against its breech, he fired. The recoil—for the thing was 
much overloaded—knocked him head over heels backward, 
while a great roar of laughter went up from the delighted 
sailors. He sat up looking hurt and dazed, and then, the 
amusement over, he, along with a suddenly charging (mpi of 
his countrymen, were annihilated by a volley from the 
steadily aimed pieces of the little cheerful band of bluejackets. 

F. T. BULLEN. 





THE FILLING OF THE THAMES. 

“ (/F\HEER’VE got no water in’ee, and if ’ee don’t fillee avore 

New Year, ’ee’ll be no more good for a stree-um”! 
Thus briefly, to Father Thames, the shepherd of Sinodun 
Hill. He had pitched his float into the pool below the weir 
—the pool which lies in the broad, flat fields, with never 
a house in sight but the lockman’s cottage—and for the first 
time on a Saturday evening’s fishing he saw his bait go clear 
to the bottom instead of being lost to sight instantly in the 
boiling water of the weir-pool. He could even see the broken 
piles and masses of concrete which the river in its days of 
strength had torn up and scattered on the bottom, and 
among them the shoals of fat river fish eyeing his worm 
as critically as his master would a sample of most inferior oats. 
Yet the pool was beautiful to look upon. Where the water 
had sunk the rushes had grown taller than ever, and covered 
the little sandbanks left by the ebbing river with a forest 
of green and of red gold, where the frost had laid its 
finger on them. In the back eddies and shallows the dying 
lily leaves covered the surface with scales of red and 
copper, and all along the banks teazles and frogbits, and 
brown and green reeds, and sedges of bronze and russet, 
made a ruddy screen, through which the black and white 
moorhens popped in and out, while the water-rats, now almost 
losing the aquatic habit, and becoming pedestrian, sat peeling 
rushes with their teeth, and eyeing the shepherd on the weir. 
Even the birds seemed to have voted that the river was never 
going to fill again, for a colony of sandpipers, instead of con- 
tinuing their migration to the coast, had taken up their 
quarters on the little spits of mud and shingle now fringing 
the weir-pool, and were flitting from point to point, and 
making believe it was a bit of Pagham Harbour or Porchester 
Creek. On every sunny morning monster spiders ran out 
from the holes and angles of the weir-frame, and spun mighty 
webs across and across the straddling iron legs below the foot- 
bridge, right down to the lowered surface of the water, which 
had so sunk that each spider had at least four feet more of web 
than he could have reckoned upon before, and waxed fat on the 
preduce of the added superficies of enmeshed and immolated 
flies. Sothings went on almost till New Year’s Eve. The flats 
of the Upper Thames, where the floods get out up the ditches 
and tributaries, and the wild duck gather on the shallow 
“splashes” and are stalked with the stalking-horse as of old, 
were as sound and dry as Richmond Park, and sounded hollow 
to the foot, instead of wheezing like a sponge. The herons 
could not find a meal on a hundred acres of meadow, which 








even a frog found too dry.for him, and the little brooks and 
land-springs which came down through them to the big river 
were as low as in June, as clear as a Hampshire chalk stream, 
and as full of the submerged life of plauts. Instead of dying 
with the dying year at the inrush of cold water brought by 
autumn rains, all the cresses, and tresses, and stars, and 
tangles, and laced sprays of the miniature growth of the 
springs and running brooks were as bright as malachite, 
though embedded in a double line of dead white shivering 
sedge. And thus the shortest day went by, and still the 
fields lay dry, and the river shrank, and the fish were 
off the feed; and though murky vapours hung over the 
river and the flats and shut out the sun, the long-ex- 
pected rains fell not until the last week’s end of the year, 
Then at last signs and tokens began by which the knowing 
ones prophesied that there was “ something the matter with the 
weather.” The sheep fed as if they were not to have another 
bite for a week, and bleated without ceasing, strange birds 
flew across the sky in hurrying flocks, and in all the country 
houses and farmers’ halls the old-fashioned barometers, with 
their dials almost as big as our eight-day clocks and pointers 
as long as a knitting-needle, began to fall, or rather to go 
backwards, further than was ever recorded. And whereas it 
is, and always has been, a fact well known to the owners 
of these barometers that if they are tapped violently in the 
centre of their mahogany stomachs the needle will jerk a 
little in the direction of recovery, and is thereby believed to 
exercise a controlling influence in the direction of better 
weather, the more the barometers were tapped and thumped 
the more the needle edged backwards, till in some cases it 
went down till it pointed to the ivory star at the very bottom 
of the dial, and then strack work and stuck there. 

That night the storm began. To connoisseurs in weather 
in the meteorological sense it was a joy and an ensample, for it 
was a perfect cyclonic storm, exactly the right shape, with all 
its little dotted lines of “ isobars ” running in ovals one inside 
another. From another point of view it was the storm of an 
hour spread over two days, so that there was plenty of time 
to see and remember the normal ways of cyclones, which 
may be briefly described as first a flush of heat whether in 
summer or winter, then a farious wind, then hurrying clouds 
and much rain, with changes of wind, then more clouds and 
more rain, then a “clearing shower” with most rain, then a 
furling and brailing-up of the rain clouds, splashes of blue in 
the sky, with nets of scud crossing them, sudden gleams of 
sun, sudden cold, and perhaps a hail shower, and then 
piercing cold and sunlight. All which things happened, 
but took a long time about it. The storm began in 
the night, and howled through the dark. The rain 
came with the morning; but it was the “clearing shower,” 
which lasted ten hours, which caused the filling of the 
Thames. The wind still blew in furious gusts, but the rain 
was almost “ too heavy to be moved.” The sky was one dark 
sombre cloud, and from this the rain poured in slanting 
lines like pencils of water. Bat across this blanket of cloud 
came darker, lower, and wetter clouds, even more surcharged 
with water, from which the deluge poured till the earth was 
white like glass with the spraying drops. Ont in the fields 
it was impossible to see through the rain; but as the end of 
the column of cloud began to break and widen the water could 
be seen in the act of passing from the land to the river. On 
the fields and under the fences all the surface earth was 
beaten down or swept away. All seeds which had sunk 
naturally below the surface were laid bare. Hundreds of 
sprouting horse chestnuts, of sprouting acorns beneath the 
trees, thousands of grains of fallen wheat and barley, of beans, 
and other seeds of the farm were uncovered as if by a spade. 


Down every furrow, drain, watercourse, ditch, rannel, and 
watercut, the turbid waters were hurrying, all with one 
common flow, all with increasing speed, to the Thames. The 
sound of waters filled the air, dropping, poppling, splashing, 
trickling, dripping from leaves to earth, falling from bank to 
rills below, gurgling under gate-paths, lapping against the 
tree-trunks and little ridge piles in the brooks, and at last 
sweeping with a hushed content into the bosom of Thames, 
And the river himself was good for something more than a 
“stree-um.” He was bank-full and sweeping on, taking to 


himself on this side and on that the tributes of his children, 
from which the waters poured so fast that they came in 
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almost clear, and the mingled waters in:the river were 
scarcely clouded in their flow. The lockmen rose by night 
and looked at the climbing flood, and wakened their wives 
and children, and raised in haste hatch after hatch of the 
weirs, and threw open locks and gates. Windsor Weir 
broke, but the wires flashed the news on, and the river's 
course was open, and after the greatest rain-storm and the 
lowest barometer known for thirty years, the Thames was not 
in flood, but only brimful; and once more a “river of 
waters.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE BLOOD-ACCUSATION. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE 


Sir,—In the Spectator of December 30th you wish that I 
would explain to you the constant recurrence of “ the strange 
and absolutely baseless charge” that the Jews sacrifice a 
Christian boy at Passover. But, Sir, I am not an authority 
on Christian psychology. It is not for the Jew to explain 
why Christian peoples should persist in believing the in- 
credible. It is not for Dreyfus to explain why belief in his 
guilt should survive every disproof. Your own surprise 
seems to show that you confound the laws of evidence with 
the laws of psychology. They belong to different categories. 
Strack’s “ Blutaberglaube ” and other learned monographs 
have disposed of the question historically, but as the late 
Isidor Loeb remarked: “Le probléme n’est pas un 
problime d’histoire mais de psychologie. le préjugé 
vient d’un des instincts les plus profonds des peuples 
qui l’ont inventé.” Renan said to S. Reinach: “ Notez 
combien la malignité humaine est peu inventive: elle 
tourne éternellement dans le méme cercle d’accusations, 
sacrifices humains, anthropophagie, attentats aux murs.” 
For—as Messrs. Jessopp and James say in their edition of 
“The Life and Miracles of St. William of Norwich, by 
Thomas of Monmouth ”’—“ charges of this kind were made 
against Christians by Pagan Greeks and Romans, against 
heretical sects by orthodox Christians, against the Templars 
by their contemporaries, against Christian missionaries (in 
1870 and 1895) by Chinese.” St. William was the first boy- 
martyr, for the story actually arose in England, though from 
this recently-published Latin text it appears that the one 
fact round which the circumstantial tale was woven was that 
the body of a boy was found in Thorpe Wood on March 24th, 
1144. The “blessed martyr” smelt sweetly, like “a great 
mass of herbs and flowers”: the Jews were in ill odour. 
If any one desires further explanation, let it be added 
that his shrine worked miracles, and the monks took the 
profit. Other boy-martyrs followed in rapid succession,— 
St. Harold of Gloucester, St. Robert of Edmondsbury, and the 
anonymous boy of Winchester, respecting whose crucifixion 
his own hagiographer, Richard of Devizes, says deliciously : 
“The Jews of Winchester earned renowned glory 
for themselves by martyring a boy at Winchester, as was 
shown by the indications of the deed, though the deed itself 
was absent.”—(J. Jacobs’s “Jews of Angevin England.”) 
That “the people that crucified Christ ” should carry out a 
crucifixion at the Passover (Easter) period—and all the 
stories echo curiously the Gospel narrative—was an idea 
likely to appeal strongly to the imagination of the Dark 
Ages, especially as the Jews actually retain a shred of the 
sacrifice of the “ Paschal Lamb,” a phrase so charged with 
mysticism to Christian ears. It was an idea that wonld 
appeal specially to defalcating debtors. It had only to be 
suggested to spread throughout Kurope. It entered into litera- 
ture. Chaucer embodied it in the Prioress’s Tale. The belief 
in it gave plausibility to the Shylock drama, whose absurdi- 
ties are still witnessed with literal belief by myriads even 
unto this day, though it has been traced to a Mahommedan 
story in which Jews do not appear at all. What wonder if the 
Blood-Accusation, thus endorsed by Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
should still persist in the medieval recesses of Europe and 
Asia, Literature has only Heine’s “ Der Rabbi von Bacharach” 
by way of counterblast. To be surprised at the myth were 
to project the modern consciousness back into the past 
centuries. As well ask how people could believe in witches! 
And if, allowing for its origin in the Dark Ages, you ask why 
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does the Blood-Accusation still persist, pray do not forget 


that it is not left to die out. Briefs for the prosecution still 
receive high ecclesiastical sanction, despite noble protesters, 
and if corpses of children are not smuggled into Jewish 
houses, as in MHeine’s story, corroborative evidence is 
still manufactured. Do you suppose that politicians and 
priests do not pertinaciously resurrect the myth when- 
ever some end is to be served? It is a red herring always 
available. Are there no such red herrings here in England ? 
Even at this moment we hear cries that the Jews are 
responsible for the Boer War: this war so notoriously 
organised by Christians in the interests of civilisation. I 
read indignant letters to the Press that the Jews will not 
even contribute to the funds or the fighting ranks. When 
I look at the lists, I see the Jews are contributing to both far 
more than their due share. But the instant the outlook is 
dark, it is the Jews; at the moment of victory they will be 
forgotten. As Isaiah predicted in that much misunderstood 
fifty-third chapter, they are still the scapegoat of the peoples. 
—I am, Sir, &c., I. ZANGWILL, 

24 Oxford Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

[We publish with great pleasure Mr. Zangwill’s striking 
letter, and are glad to see he deals with the monstrous asser- 
tion that the war is the work of Jew capitalists. — Eb. 
Spectator.] 





“HOW CAN 1 HELP ENGLAND?’ 
(lo THE EDiTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The anxiety which we are now enduring may be for 
the nation either of two very different things. It may con- 
tinue to be what many persons now find it, simply a deadening 
loss of happiness ; or, while continuing to cause us all much 
suffering, it may begin to be felt to be a much-needed process 
of discipline for the country. It would be felt to be neces- 
sary discipline if the wei!-to-do classes would resolve that, so 
far as they can, they will make it impossible that England 
shall ever again suffer from at least one of the principal 
causes of the anxiety we have now to bear. The cause to 
which I refer is the belief that, if troubles nearer home should 
be added to the Transvaal War, England may find that she 
has an insufficient supply of men trained to bear arms, and 
possibly also an insufficient supply of men fitted to receive 
military training. ‘There is some foundation for both these 
kinds of fear. Our troops in South Africa have shown that 
they are equal in soldierly qualities to the best British troops 
of past times, 2nd no higher praise can be given to soldiers; 
and in the regiments still at home, and in our regiments of 
Militia and Volunteers, we have a considerable number of 
men equal to those in Africa; and in the civil population 
there are a large number of men who would make good 
soldiers. But the supply of strong men already trained 
is terribly smail, and our population contains, I fear, 
a Jarger proportion of men rendered unfit for war by 
evil conditions of life than does any other Teutonic 
population. Evenin the Militia and Volunteers there are 
many men little fitted for war; and very few of the inhabi- 
tants of the crowded parts of our large towns would make 
good soldiers. Obviously, itis a very great misfortune tor 
the country that a iarge proportion of its men should be 
incapable of becoming good soldiers, not only because it is 
always possible that an emergency may come when only by 
a large supply of efficient fighters can the nation be saved, 
but also, and chiefly, because the causes which unfit men to 
be good fighters unfit them for nearly all kinds of usefal 
work and of healthy life. The bestial licentiousness peculiar 
to towns, drunkenness, bad air, overcrowded sium dwellings, 
all kinds of physical, mentai, and moral bad habits, and lack of 
all good habits,—these things, which are the most productive 
causes of the common unfitness for military daties, are also 
amongst the chief causes of crime, pauperism, and all 
kinds of misery. But it is not only a great misfortune for 
the nation that a large proportion of its men should be unfit 
for military service; it is also a great misfortune that this 
should be seen to be so by men of other nations. I have 
little doubt that the poor paysique of a large propor- 
tion of the mass of Londoners and the absence of all 
signs of power to fight effectively, which Mr. Krager 
and his companions must have noticed when they were in 
London in 1884, had something to do with their determina- 
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tion to disregard England’s opposition to their schemes. 
The filling of England with men at the same time contented 
citizens and well prepared for war would probably do more 
to prevent trouble with other countries in the future than 
any further increase of the Fleet can do. Our present 
anxiety can be turned from a curse into salutary, if painful, 
discipline in only one way. We must resolve that, as soon 
as possible, Englishmen shall not only be, but shali also be 
seen to be, as well fitted to defend their country as Germans 
are now. This resolution ought to be formed by those who 
value peace most highly, and feel most fully goodwill towards 
all their feliow-creatures. For although giving effect to 
it would involve drilling and arming most Englishmen, 
it would involve also causing all classes of English people to 
know the terrible cost of war, and the making by the well-to- 
do classes of most strenuous and sustained efforts to improve 
the mental and moral as well as the physical condition of the 
mass of the people. Hence this kind of preparation for war 
would be a training in healthy life,and the most efficient 
training which could be given to the nation to abhor unjust 
and unnecessary war. 

The work which must be done if the object which I have 
indicated is to be attained is of two kinds,—(1) that which is 
needed to ensure, as far as possible, that those who are now 
children shall grow up into stronger, healthier, and better men 
and women than their parents; and (2) that which is needed 
for the purpose of making the best of those who are no 
longer children. For the better training of children it is 
absolutely necessary that, at whatever cost, every elementary 
school shall be provided with a large playground, gymnastic 
apparatus, and with the services of well-trained instructors 
who will teach all the children the most health-giving kinds 
of games, and give them instruction in drill and in the use 
of gymnastic apparatus. Both for the first and second 
parts of the work, it is necessary that within easy reach 
of the dwelling of every able-bodied inhabitant of town 
and village there shall be an open space where he can 
receive drill and gymnastic training, and that near 
every town there shall be rifle ranges and large open 
spaces for military exercises. In the second class of 
necessary work come all the ineasures needed to enable 
all Englishmen who are willing to fit themselves for 
war to receive training, and to induce or compel the rest 
to receive it. I do not think compulsory continuous military 
service need be introduced in this country, but compuisory 
physical and military training certainly ought to be intro- 
duced at ouce. Lam nearly sixty, and I am not a rich man, 
but if a system of compulsory training be established, I shal! 
be glad to serve either as a rifleman or an artilleryman, and 
to give £1,000 of my capital towards the first cost of the 
system ; and bowever large a part of my income be tuken by 
Government for the maintenance of the system, I shail fee! 
that in making the nation healthier, better, and safer, the 
Government is doing more with the money for the welfare of 
my children than I could have effected by any way in which 
I could have used it.—I am, Sir, &e., T. C. HorsFatt. 

Swanscoe Park. near Macclesfield. 


of interesting itself actively, and continuously, in Army 
matters, Every word of your article is true, but you have, I 
think, omitted the conclusion to be drawn from their truth,— 
viz., that if we cannot leave things solely to the experts we 
(the public) must be continuously, and not spasmodically, 
watchful, and insist on being continuously informed by our 
representatives in Parliament as to the state of our Army. 
As one of the originators of the Navy League, and, as 
such, more indebted to Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s efforts 
than Ican well express, I have long felt the folly of attempting 
to carry on our Empire without a largely increased Army, 
quite apart from the Navy. In those days when the 
Navy League was first mooted, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in- 
sisted that the Navy must have the first place, and that 
all efforts at reform must be directed towards the Navy 
for the time being. The moment has, however, now 
arrived when the necessity of reforming the Army is equally 
urgent, and as such reform must be quantitative, as well as 
qualitative, I trust that you will take up the question of 
general military service with your usual energy and im- 
partiality. We have, as I have always maintained, a model 
ready to hand, which is well worthy of being adopted in 
its entirety,—viz., that of the German Army, as at present 
constituted,—7z.e., a service lasting only ten months for the 
educated classes (who have to pass an examination proving 
the efficacy of that education), and one year and ten months 
for the rest of the male population; after such service comes 
every year, or every two years, a short month, or six 
weeks, spent at manceuvres in the summertime, and con- 
tinued over a series of years. Surely the disadvantages of such 
a system, from our own standpoint, are very slight compared 
with the easy mode of obtaining the necessary number of troops 
for our military purposes, such necessary number being, in my 
Opinion, five hundred thousand men on a peace fovting for 
home service, and a further hundred thousand men for 
service abroad, the latter to receive double pay, and to have 
the chance of enlisting for a farther five or nine years, or 
similar periods, if they sodesire, It has also frequently struck 
me as a strange anomaly that we have no arrangement under 
State management for keeping up the supply of our horses, 
Here, again, the German system, as it exists in Trakehnen 
in Hust Prussia, can surely serve as a model without any 
alteration; and the breed of horses which is prodaced there 
is a finer and stronger one than people in this country, in 
general, can have any idea of. If we could only have men 
like Mr. Spenser Wilkinson at the War Office, and with full 
powers to act, we should feel less uneasy than we have long 
done.—I am, Sir, &e., G. RoskKILL. 
Didsbury, Manchester. 





THE CAPE DUTOH. 
{To EDITOR “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I desire to thank you for your sympathetic treat- 
ment in the Spectator of December 30th of my appeal 
on behaif of our Dutch fellow-subjects in the Cape 
Colony. I feel confident that the attitude taken by the 


Spectator in this matter will do much gvod at the 


THE OF THE 





[We have long been of opinion that the State ought to see 
to it that the breed of Englishmen does not degenerate under 
the conditions of modern life. We would spend largely to 
give all our town boys the opportunity to develop their bodies 
and to get the kind of physical training which by the irony 
of onr system we now only secure to the very poorest,—i.e., 
to the waifs and strays in reformatories or institutions | 
like the Gordon Boys’ Hume.—Eb. Spectator.]} 





THE CHTEF LESSON OF THE WAR. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—Your article under this title in the Spectator of 
December 30th rightly states that the chief lesson to be 
learnt is the necessity of military affairs not being left solely 
to the experts, and of the intelligent public at large taking a 
larger share in the supervision of military organisation,— | 
2.¢., training and equipment. I shall be glad to know how | 
this can be done without resorting to general military service. | 
The latter is a measure which I have always advocated. since | 
returning from a three years’ sojourn in France, twenty years | 
igo, and is, it appears to me, the only means by which 
fecl the necessity 


a 





- 
made to 


the public at large can he 


| peace. 
| it becomes of the utmost gravity. Consider, Sir, what the 


Cape. I observe that you question the accuracy of my 
statement that Sir Alfred Milner had been entreated to 
advocate some direct expression of her Majesty's sympathy 
with her loyal Datch subjects in their sorely trying position, 
The fact is, however, beyond dispute, and if the Governor had 
given the idea the least encouragement, the informal repre- 


| sentations made to him would have taken forma! and definite 


shape. Unfortunately, fora long time past Sir Alfred Milner 
has thought it right to adopt an attitude to his Ministry and 
their supporters which has destroyed all confidence between 
him and them. This would be a serious matter in time of 
But when war has brought race feeling to white-heat, 


last year has revealed to us! In the closing months of 1893, 
a Ministry was returned to power at the Cape which was sup- 
ported almost entirely by the Dutch. They signalised their 
accession to office by proclaiming a strongly patriotic pro- 
gramme, including the financial support of the Imperial 
Navy and the promotion of close relations between the 
Colony and the Northern British territory known as Rhodesia. 
Within a few weeks of the meeting of the Cape Parliament 
they carried out their programme by passing one Bill for 


providing for an annual Colonial contribution of £50,000 to 
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the Navy, another for handing over to the Imperial authorities 
the valuable naval station of Simon’s Bay, and by offering to 
carry over their railways at cost-price the material required 
for the railway construction and development of Rhodesia. 
These things were done in December, 1898, by the unanimous 
votes of the newly elected representatives of the now so-called 
disloyal Dutch, and so late as May 18th last year Mr. Goschen: 
in an enthusiastic speech about the loyalty of the Cape Dutch, 
said:—‘‘The motion to grant £30,000 a year was passed unani- 
mously. The Afrikanders were in power. The power had 
passed from Sir Gordon Sprigg; the Schreiner, the Bond 
party were at the helm. But it made no difference, and let 
the country understand it,’—and he called upon other 
Colonies to imitate “the patriotic example.” Who, then, is 
to blame for the startling change alleged to have taken place 
in the feelings of these tried loyalists? And how shall we 
measure, I will not say the responsibility, but the political 
ineptitude of the statesman who could in a few short months 
convert such demonstrated and practical loyalty into either 
active disloyalty or at least deep distrust and resentment ? 
Let me give the answer. It is hardly credible, but it is an 
actual fact, that within three months of the passing of the 
above legislation by Mr. Schbreiner’s supporters, Sir A. 
Milner was suggesting to Mr. Chamberlain that these 
men might be parties to a “combined movement in favour 
of a South African Republic,’ and just a fortnight 
before Mr. Goschen’s speech he actually formulated by 
eable the charge that “a large number of our Dutch 
fellow- Colonists were being drawn into disaffection.” 
Upon what was the charge, su grave if true, so unjust and 
unwise if not true, based? It is difficult to believe, but 
again it is a fact, that Sir A. Milner, though often 
challenged, has produced no other evidence than a letter 
which appeared in a local print published in the extreme 
North of the Colony, to which the writer did not dare to 
put his name, and which was commented upon by an 
extreme paper in the Transvaal. It is not surprising that 
from this moment the Dutch found it difficult to regard 
with confidence a Governor whose subsequent conduct bore 
out the attitude of suspicion which he had taken up 
towards them. The Colonial Ministers, accustomed to the 
confidence habitually given to his Ministers by Lord 
Rosmead, found their opinions asked by Sir A. Milner only 
on matters of domestic concern. The most frequent and 
intimate visitor at Government House was the editor of the 
chief opposition paper, and the leaders of the South African 
League were welcome. Even when the Cape Prime Minister 
felt bound to press his views about the Transvaal upon the 
Governor, there was a difficulty in getting them effectively 
represented to the Colonial Office at home, Later on, 
matters reached such a pass that Mr. Chamberlain stated in a 
speech at Birmingham, presumably on information supplied 
by Sir A. Milner, that the latter was “surrounded by hatred 
and intrigue.” Matters culminated on July 7th in Mr. 
Schreiner having to urgently insist that Mr. Chamberlain 
should at once correct a statement made by him in the 
House that the Cape Ministry bad not communicated their 
views in opposition to active interference in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal, the fact being that he had frequently 
told the High Commissioner of the views of himself and his 
colleagues. From time to time statements, evijently 
believed in Cape Town, have been publicly made that Sir A 
Milner contemplated the dismissal of Mr. Schreiner’s 
Government, for upon the outbreak of the war a deputation 
of Opposition Members represented to the Governor that in 
the interests of the Colony, and to avoid civil war, the 
Ministry ought to be kept in office. The Ministry accord- 
ingly were kept in office, and Mr. Schreiner declared his belief 
that the peace of the Colony could only be maintained— 
the Dutch having sympathies one way and the Eaylish the 
other—by a policy of neutrality? But how far has this 
policy of neutrality been observed? Two thousand British 
Colonists are being raised in the Colony to fight against 
the Boers, and there has been chosen as their leader 
Colonel Brabant, the late President of the Sonth African 


League, and the force has been recruited for by Mr. Crewe, | 


its paid secretary, the League being an organisation which 





was publicly condemned by Mr. Schreiner for its persistence 


in fomenting racial animosity in the Colony, lt may be 


inevitable, but it is not pleasant to read of the summa 





arrest of civilians, and of the consignment of Dutchmen to 
prison on charges of treason, as in two cases heard before the 
Queen’s Town Magistrate, upon the uncorroborated evidence 
of a ative and his danghter. It has been asserted that even 
that most provocative of all steps has been taken,—the 
employment of black policemen to watch Dutch farmers. 
Sir, the above facts show that Sir A. Milner, despite his 
high character, has failed to understand the position of 
the constitutional Governor of a Colony inhabited by two 
white races, and that he has become the recognised cham- 
pion of the Opposition which represents only one race. 
If so, his presence in the Colony under existing conditions 
can be no gain to the Empire, and the importance of con- 
vincing the Dutch that their confidence in the sympathy of 
the Queen is not misplaced becomes in consequence of urgent 
importance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDERIC MacKARNESS. 

{We publish Mr. Mackarness’s letter, as we think his is a 
side which ought to be heard, but we must warn our readers 
that Sir Alfred Milner’s case has not been put, and cannot 
be put while he is High Commissioner. We regret to note 
that Mr. Mackarness has cared to use against Sir Alfred Milner 
a back-stair charge based upon the names of the guests enter- 
tained by the High Commissioner. That charges of that kind 
were brought against him goes a good way to prove that he has 
been “surrounded by hatred and intrigue.” We should 
certainly say the same if we found people here preferring 
charges against Mr. Schreiner because of the people who had 
been seen going in and out of his front or back door. We 
have always regretted that Sir Alfred Milner did not adopt 
Abrabam Lincoln’s plan of never talking about rebels, and 
allowing no one to call the Southerns rebels in his presence 
while fighting them to the uttermost, but we protest against 
these attacks upon a man who, even if he bas made mistakes, 
is fighting a brave fight against great odds, and whose 
patriotism and loyalty to the Empire are without stint.—EbD. 
Spectator. | 





THE NEW CENTURY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srtr,—May I point out that the question of the “close of 
the century” is not one to be settled by arithmetic as you 
seem to suppose, but depends wholly upon the conventional 
meaning attached to the designation ‘“‘ Anno Domini”? If 
this simply means the Christian era, then its first year would 
naturally be numbered one, and you areright. If, however, 
it designates the buman age of our Lord counted from his 
birthday into this world, then the new century, the 1901st 
year of the Lord, began on Monday, and the German Emperor is 
right and you are wrong. I see no way of deciding between 
the two views, but the latter appears to me at least as natural 
as the former, and to fall in with our tendency to connect 
new epochs with changes in numeration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN TENNANT. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

S1r,—The confusion as to the date when a new century 
commences seems to be no new thing. In Scott’s “ Life of 
Dryden”—Sect. viii.—occurs the following passage: “ It was 
agreed that Dryden, or, as one account says, his brother 
Charles, shou!d have the profits of a third night on condition 
of adding to the piece a Secular Masque adapted to the sup- 
posed termination of the seventeenth century”; to which Scott 
appends a footnote: “Ze. upon the 25th of March, 1700, it 
being supposed (as by many in our own time) that the century 
was concluded as soon as the hundredth year commenced ;— 
as if a play was ended at the beginning of the fifth act.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR 8. OWEN. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It would be rather hard on this “so-called nineteenth 
century” if it were hurried out of existence before the com- 
pletion of the very nineteenth-century year which gave it its 
name,—the year which is now beginning.—I am. Sir, &c., 
OLIVER LopGE. 





“THE SCUM OF THE EARTH.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

+ } . ~ pe 
Srr,—As some people seem to think tbat all Outlan ders, 
hether rich or poor, are the offscourings of civilisation, 1 
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should like to say a word about a friend of mine, whose letters 
to his father and mother at home I have been allowed to see. 
The writer while still in his native Somersetshire village 
worked as a collier, and was a young man of strongly marked 
character, working in the Sunday-school of the Wesleyan 
‘chapel, as well as an ardent supporter of temperance work. 
He was not only liked but respected among his fellow 
working men. At Johannesburg he was employed at a 
temperance restaurant. Yet he was, and is, as strong an 
Anti-Boer as any capitalist, and his case is worth noting by 
those who are inclined to believe the allegation that none of 
the lond-fide English working men wanted the franchise, or 
cared a straw about political rights. I have no doubt that 
the present instance is in no way isolated, and that many 
English homes have sent worthy Outlanders to the Transvaal, 
who, like my friend, are citizens any State might be glad to 
own, and to whom it is our duty to do justice. I cannot con- 
ceive a greater injustice than to speak of this Somersetshire 
collier as “the scum of the earth.’ He may not be a 
person of cultivation or literary attainments, but he is a 
sound and honourable man, fit to exercise the rights of 
citizenship in any community.—I am, Sir, &c., S. 
SHIELDS IN WAR.—A SUGGESTION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srir,—I was very glad to see the letter signed “A. M. A.” on 
this subject in the Spectator of December 50th. I feel con- 
vinced that the adoption of the suggestion by our military 
authorities would not only save the lives of many of our 
splendid fellows, but enable them to get to close quarters 
with the Boers. Curiously enongb, I made the same sugges- 
tion to Lord Roberts just before he left England. I was 
writing to him on December 22nd on another matter, and 
ventured to add the following P.S., this copy of which is taken 
from my letter-book :— 

“T know you must be worried with suggestions, but I take the 

chance of a random shot. I believe our military authorities have 
got specimens of the light, bullet-proof material which a German 
named Dowe, I think, wanted them to adopt some years ago. 
Although, of course, probably not suited for body wear, it seems 
to me that where it is absolutely necessary to send our men 
against entrenched Boers, if the front ranks attacking could be 
provided with loopholed shields of this material, they would have 
a much better chance of getting home with the bayonet,—as after 
each rush they could rest and fire from the cover of their shields. 
Dowe allowed himself to be fired at at 25 yards with a Ma rtini rifle 
and service charge and bullet, and was uninjured. I fancy the 
material included thin blades of steel which cut the bullet up,— 
many blades close together. So an officer told me.” 
Mr. Winston Churchill is credited with saying that one Boer 
is equal to three of our men,—doubtless he means one Boer 
behind some protection, and three Englishmen trying to pass 
through some hundred yards of a stream of bullets to get at 
him. But give our men some protection as they advance, and 
the estimate of the comparative value of the antagonists will 
be quickly reversed; in fact, the Boer will not stop to try 
conclusions at close quarters. Many years ago I suggested 
to our War Office that Maxim and other similar field guns 
should be provided with a hinged shield to open out on each 
side of the gun when in action, to protect the men serving it. 
I was told it was infra diy. to use shields. But our military 
authorities use armoured trains, and surely it is much more 
injra dig. to find over fifty thousand British troops held at 
bay or invested by an army of Boer farmers. Smokeless 
powder and repeating rifles carrying thousands of yards have 
not yet taught us all the lessons we shall learn from them.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., R. B. Marston. 

Surrey Lodge, 150 Denmark Hill, S.E. 

P.S.—Talking a year or two ago with my friend Major E. 
S. May, R.A., now helping in the defence of Ladysmith, I 
said I wondered that his letters and lectures and books on 
the subject of field artillery had not produced more effect, 
and asked him who was to blame for neglect of the warnings 
of Army experts. “ Who is to blame?” he replied, ‘‘ why 
nobody or everybody; nothing but a very sharp lesson in 
actual war will force the country to give the money needed to 
do justice to the Army.—For the Fleet?—Yes!” It was at 
the time of the great Jubilee Naval Review, and I well 
remember his wishing that a little of the national enthusiasm 
for the Navy might be spared for the Army. We ought to 





remember this, those of us who are crying for scapegoats 


— 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ 
Srr,— A. M. A.’s” suggestion is not by any means a new 
one, and shields of the description he proposes have been 
made and tested ; but it is doubtfal if they are ever likely to 
be carried by the attacking ranks of infantry. The stee) 
sapping shield (which has been long in use) is a similar 
thing, as are also the shields on Maxims and other guns; 
but for infantry purposes the thickness of metal necessary 
to resist modern rifle bullets makes the shield of impossible 
weight. From experiments it has been proved that at five 
hundred yards range a Lee-Metford bullet will penetrate a 
steel shield one-sixth of an inch thick, hitting it fairly at right 
angles. A shield“ not thicker than an ordinary sixpence, 
borne at an angle of, say, forty degrees to the ground,” would 
probably, as “A. M. A.” says, be impenetrable, but the de- 
flection of the bullets would have a most deadly effect (with 
modern velocity) on the supports and reserves in rear of the 
front line of the attack. Moreover, it would be almost im- 
possible to get the proper angle to produce a deflection when 
attacking positions such as those occupied by the Boers. The 
Italians in Abyssinia, I believe, adopted steel shields (locked 
together) in place of shelter trenches and other hasty field- 
works, but they were far too heavy to be carried by individual 
soldiers in the firing line-—I am, Sir, &c., D. Ga A 


SPECTATOR.”] 





SHIELDS IN WAR.—A DELUSION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “A. M. A.,” suggests in the 
Spectator of December 30th that our men should carry 
tempered steel shields, Oft. by 3ft., in action. Has he any 
idea what the weight of such shields would be, bearing in 
mind that they must be three-eighths of an inch thick to keep 
out small-bore bullets? and does he suppose that the men 
could be got to carry them? A more practical suggestion 
was made some years ago that each man should carry an 
entrenching spade of steel, the blade of which should unslip 
from the helve and, having a triangular aperture in it to fire 
through, could be stuck upright in the ground and used as a 
shield, the soldier lying down to fire behind it. But this, too, 
was rejected after trial. As regards artillerymen, shields are 
easily carried on the guns, and the late Colonel C. B. Bracken- 
bury, R.A., who had seen much of war, was a persistent 
advocate for their use. The French are fitting some of their 
field-guns withthese. The best shields for infantry in action 
are (1) good shooting,—shoot your enemy first, then he cannot 
shoot you ; (2) rapidity of movement,—the carrying of heavy 
shields would defeat this, not to mention the visibility of the 
target afforded to artillery fire of a long line, however 
extended ; and (3) expertness in skirmishing and the art of 
taking cover,—where our recent losses in action have been 
great, and have been due to’our being surprised when in close 
formation. With proper handling, according to modern 
tactical ideas, the loss has not been out of proportion to the 
numbers attacking, and of course the attackers must, from 
the nature of things, lose more than the defenders.—1 
am, Sir, Xc., 

A LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OF INFANTRY. 





RIFLE CLUBS. 

[To TNE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I am very glad to see that you are advocating the fore 
mation of rifle clubs. It has for many years been a great 
annoyance to me to feel so helpless to his country, as any 
man must do who cannot use a rifle. This caused mea good 
deal of personal humiliation during the time of excitement 
caused by the Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger. But 
I trust that rifle practice will not be made compulsory till 
the voluntary system has been tried and proved inadequate. 
I have never had sufficient spare time to serve with the 
Volunteers, but should be glad to acquire some proficiency 
in shooting, at any reasonable cost, at such times as would 
be practicable for men in my position, and 1 am quite human 
enough to aspire to the possession of one of those illuminated 
certificates you speak of in your article.—I am, Sir, &., 

PHARMACIST. 

{Our correspondent shows exactly the right spirit. Of 
course the system must be voluntary and not compulsory, 





when it is John Ball himself who is to blame. 





and as elastic and individualistic as possible.—EDb. Spectator. | 
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“VE GOT THE ORDER IN MY POCKET.” 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir, —The “old Indian story” to which you refer at p. 941 
of the Spectator of December 30th is thus related by Colonel 
James Welsh in his “Military Reminiscences,” Vol. L, 
p. 196, when describing the siege and capture of Gawilghur in 
1803 :— 

“I must here pause to relate an anecdote of our brave and 
kind-hearted Brigadier, Colonel Wallace, during this siege. We 
had been one night working very hard at a battery half-way up 
the hill, and afterwards cleared a road up to it, but no power we 
possessed could move our iron battering guns above a few hundred 
yards from the bottom, so steep and rugged was theascent. I was 
just relieved from working by a fresh party, and enjoying a few 
moments’ rest on some clean straw, when the officer commanding 
the working party came up to Colonel Wallace, and reported 
that it was impossible to get the heavy guns up to the battery. 
The Colonel, who was Brigadier of the trenches, exclaimed: 
‘Impossible! hoot mon! it must be done. I’ve got the order in 
my pocket.’ These words, although they failed to transport the 
guns into the battery, fully illustrated the true character of this 


noble and devoted soldier.” 
—!I am, Sir, Xc., WILLIAM StarKkgE, M.G. 


Eastbourne. 





TWO CORRECTIONS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—As, perhaps, interesting evidence of how closely your 
American readers note any slips you may make, I beg leave 
to call attention to two in the Spectator of December 9th. In 
discussing “ Municipal Corruption” you follow (apparently) 
Mr. Martin in calling the Mayor of Boston “Quincey.” This 
for an American is as bad as “Pit” for “ Pitt” would be 
regarded in England. The Mayor’s family is the famous 
Quincy family of Josiah Quincy and John Quincy Adams. 
In the article, “ Journalists as Debaters,” you refer to a time 
‘‘when Sherman reached Richmond.” You knew, of course, 
that Sherman reached Atlanta. It was Grant who took 
Richmond. These slips simply show how hard it is these 
crowded days to keep tracks of men and things in another 
country.—I am, Sir, Xc., ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


88 Linden Street, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


[We were well aware of the Mayor of Boston’s distin- 
guished lineage, and the misspelling of his name was a 
blander we regret. The slip of Richmond for Atlanta was 
equally reprehensible and equally a sin against knowledge, 
and especially bad in us as we were the only paper in the 
world that divined that Sherman’s objective was the sea 
when he plunged into the enemy’s country.—ED. Spectator.) 





A DOMESTIC OTTER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—You may be interested to hear that some years ago a 
young otter was adopted in a country honse in Ireland. A 
feeding-bottle carried it over its early youth, and it became 
un engaging pet. One day it was missed, and after a pro- 
longed search was found lying in the cradle beside the baby, 
whose bottle it had abstracted and was sucking dry. Nurse 
had gone for a walk, and left the bottle to keep baby quiet.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., A. pe B. 





THE COST OF THE AMERICAN WAR IN MEN 
AND MONEY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 

S1r,—The British will not be behind their American cousins 
in bearing the strain of war. Our Civil War cost (as 
reported by the Hon. C. Depew in a speech) $8,000,000,000 ! 
(£1,600,000,000). The number of men killed was six hundred 
thousand,—besides which over one million were disabled. 
At Gettysburg 82 per cent. of the Ist Minnesota Regiment 
were lost; the Ist Texas at Antietam lost 83 percent. At 
Gettysburg Captain Tuttle’s company (26th N. Carolina) 
went into action with three officers and eighty-four men. 
All of the officers and eighty-three of the men were killed 
or wounded!—I am, Sir, Xc., Bw. 0. 8. 








SIR A. MILNER AND MR. J. MOLTENO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the following para- 
graph in your article of December 30th: “ After the publica- 
tion, without leave, of notes of an alleged conversation to 
which he had not invited reporters—a breach of honourable 
conduct which cannot be too strongly condemned—we ought 
not to be surprised if Sir A. Milner were somewhat suspicious 
and reticent.” This is a reference to the publication of the 
notes of an interview between Sir A. Milner and Mr. James 
Molteno, and charges the latter, as well as myself, with “a 
breach of honourable conduct,” in having published that 
interview inthe London Press. This is aserious charge. I 
beg that you will allow me to place your readers in possession 
of the following facts, which, doubtless owing to the refusal 
of the majority of the daily Press of London to publish my 
letter in explanation, while criticising the publication 
of the interview in question, are not known to your 
readers. Mr. James Molteno was selected as the spokesman 
of the majority of the Members of the Cape Legislature to 
convey to, and receive communications from, Sir A. Milner 
upon the subject of the petition presented to the Queen 
through Sir A. Milner (the petition will be found set out in 
C. 9,530, p. 39). This petition, which deprecated the resort to 
force, and urged the holding of the friendly conference sug- 
gested by the Colonial Secretary and assented to by the 
Transvaal, had been presented to Sir A. Milner on Sep- 
tember 27th. It was a most critical time, and no answer 
having been received on October 4th, Mr. Molteno, on the 
representations of the signatories, saw Sir A. Milner in 
regard toa reply. This he did in his representative capacity, 
and at once reported what had transpired at the interview to 
his colleagues on his return. He could not have, and did not 
have, any private or confidential interview under such circum- 
stances. In order to be very exact, seeing the importance of 
the occasion, he made a note of a very minute character of all 
that transpired, and it is this very exact and careful note 
which was published, and to which, strange to say, objec- 
tion has been taken owing to its very minuteness and exact- 
ness. Upon Sir A. Milner taking exception to its accuracy 
in general terms, though not denying specifically the words, 
“T am determined to break the dominion of Afrikanderdom,” 
Mr. James Molteno wrote to the Cape Times at once as 
follows: “ I adhere to the memorandum in every particular 
made at atime when the matter had burnt itself into my 
mind, and when I was face to face with the terrible fact for 
the first time borne home to me that war was imminent 
despite what our party and the Republics had done, and were 
prepared to do.” Can it be alleged that a report made to 
the majority of the Members of the Cape Legislature on a 
subject of the first and most pressing public importance was 
in any sense a confidential or private one? Buatif at any 
time there was any doubt how it was regarded, even by Sir 
A. Milner himself, it has been set at rest, for in his disclaimer 
of the accuracy of the report he has not ventured to make 
such an objection to its publication. To aid our imaginations 
here—which are always weak in grasping facts at a distance 
—let us conceive that a report had been made to a majority 
of the Members of the English Parliament by one of their 
number deputed to see, let us say, the Foreign Secretary on 
a matter of urgent and extreme public importance; could it 
be for one moment successfully contended that the publica- 
tion of the report of the interview made to the Members was 
a breach of honourable conduct, or in any sense improper ? 
I trust to your sense of fairness to publish this letter in your 
next issue.—I am, Sir, &c., Percy A. MOLTENO. 


[We publish Mr. Moltenoss letter, but his defence seems to 
us in no way to improve his position. The essential point is 
the answer to the question,—Did Sir Alfred Milner 
realise that notes of the interview were being taken not 
by a neutral reporter, but by one of the interlocutors, and 
mean that they should be published? Of course he did not. 
If he had meant his words to be published, he would 
have asked the whole deputation to meet him publicly, 
would have made them a speech, and would have allowed 
reporters to be present. He saw Mr. James Molteno alone 
because he did not want his actual words to be published, 
though he was willing that their general sense should be 
conveyed to the members orally. We have heard of men 
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taking advantage of a letter not being marked “ Private,” 
to publish it without the writer’s leave, but we shall always 
consider such conduct wortby of the strongest condemnation. 
But putting aside all these arguments, we should like to 
_-know why, if Mr. James Molteno considered that Sir Alfred 
Milner meant the conversation to be considered public and 
non-confidential, he did not take the very obvious course of 
sending him the notes and asking him whether they were 
correct, and whether he had any objection to their being 
published, That would have beena plain and straightforward 
course to pursue, and would have needed no elaborate and 
artificial arguments to defend it. We have no objection to 
Mr. Molteno denouncing Sir Alfred Milner as much as he 
likes, and should never dream of calling him disloyal for so 
doing, but this is another matter, and his action cannot be 
passed over without an injary to public life. The Cape 
Dutch have the right to be strongly Afrikander in their 
sympathies, but they must, to quote Burke yet once more, 
“remember so to be Afrikanders as not to forget they are 
gentlemen.”—Eb. Spectator. | 


POETRY. 


es 
ENGLAND AT WAR. 
°Tis past: the hour of parting’s |For sternly must the soldier 


fight 
Whose country stakes her all : 
Now is the day when England’s 
might 
Must conquer, or must fall ; 
Though Valour  unrewarded 
die 
Nor every field be won, 
We'll bate no jot of courage 
high 
Before our task be done. 


o’er, 
The troopship’s on the main, 
And some have looked on Eng- 
land’s shore 
That ne’er shall look again : 
The last adieus come faint and 
low, 
Borne on the wintry wind... 
God’s mercy on the men that go, 
And those they leave behind! 


For them, the strife,—for us, 
the fears 
That grow with hope’s 
The daily dread, the nightly 
tears 


Souls of our best! whose bodies 
fill 
Their unforgotten grave 
By Magersfontein’s murderous 


delay, 


For loved ones far away : hill 
Yet O though loss be hard to, Or dark Tugela’s wave, 
bear, |Nobly ye strove, ye gallant 
And sense of threatening dead, 
harm, For England’s honour slain! 


Let not the thought of private ’Tis ours to prove the blood ye 
care shed 
Unnerve a nation’s arm! Has not been shed in vain! 


A. D. Gopuey. 


OF HUMILIATION. 
(FROM THE PERSIAN.) 
REPENT, forsooth, of swaggering at your inn 
With drunken homage to a dimpled chin :— 
Repentant lips and heart on mischief bent— 
Grant, Lord, of sueh repentance we repent. 


LRT 


vate 
THE VANDYCK EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY. 
NoTuHING is more striking in the present Exhibition than 
the decadence of the art of Vandyck in his later years, 
and the superiority of his style when he was under the 
talian influence. Not that he was a copyist, for who could 
take the magnificent Andrea Spinola, Doge of Genoa (No. 47) 
for the work of an Italian painter? The stimulus of great 
examples and the enthusiasm of youth caused the painter to 
pat forth powers which seldom or never reappeared in the last 
—or English—period of his career. Worldly success no 
doubt accounted for a great deal of the falling off. When all 
the cultivated people of England were clamouring for por- 
traits, and when his extravagance and luxury made the need 
of gold constant, the temptation to turn his studio into a 
manufactory was great. We know from a contemporary 
what was his method. The sitter came, Vandyck made a 
chalk drawing, and the sitter left. The drawing was passed 


over to assistants, who enlarged it and drew it out on the 
At the next sitting Vandyck worked on the face 


canvas, 
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and the sitter departed, leaving his clothes behind him. The 
model then appeared and was dressed in the clothes, and the 
assistants painted the figure, the master doing as much— 
or as little—as was needed to satisfy the customer. Happily, 
this was not always the case, for sometimes the artist asserted 
himself and painted the whole picture from top to bottom, 
with what result we may seein the Lord Wharton (No. 61) from 
the Hermitage. This picture, which we are most grateful to 
the Czar for lending, is certainly one of the finest things in 
the Exhibition. For colour, for consistency and balance, and 
for splendid execution it has no superior here. Too many of the 
pictures painted in the English period have a flat look in spite 
of their softness; hands have too often no connection with 
the bodies, and the figures, though they may have a certain 
frigid grace, havenot the real charm of living things. But inthe 
picture of Lord Wharton there are none of these defects. The 
modelling is firm and solid, and the figure is surrounded and 
enveloped by air; it filis'a space in depth as well as in height 
and width. To realise these qualities compare the picture 
with the Larl of Deriy (No. 93). This fine picture, with its 
swaggering red and somewhat flimsy bravado, is lacking in 
the splendid appreciation of modeliing shown in the Lord 
Wharton. This Karl of Deriy portrait is typical of a number 
of pictures Vandyck painted, in which the people stand de- 
fiantly looking out of the canvas. But there is always a 
slight touch of unreality, which makes their aggressive port 
unalarming. The man in the picture just instanced, for all 
his straddling red legs and flushed face, does not affright us, 
We would much rather encounter him than, say, the Admiral 
by Velasquez in the National Gallery, who unmistakably has 
the air of a man not to be trifled with. 


Of the last and English period of the painter’s career there 
are few better examples than the wonderful picture lent by 
the Queen of Zhomas Killigrew and Thomas Carey (No, 61). 
Vandyck’s hand has travelled over the whole canvas, and 
the result is a harmony of parts and a beauty of execution 
which are quite delightful. Looking at this picture is like 
reading an eloquent piece of prose-writing by a master: It 
is not a great and emotional poem stirring the soul. But 
the grace and ease with which the painter has expressed him- 
self, the happy dexterity of the painting, exert the same 
charm as does the master of a prose style in which the right 
word is invariably and obviously used. Like so many pictures 
shown here, this is in a bad state. Dirty varnish obscures 
the painting, and reduces the colour almost toa monochrome. 

Another instance of this is the wonderful portrait of 
Straford (No. 49). There are several portraits of this 
prominent figare of the early part of the Revolution here, 
but none so striking as this. The face is wonderful in 
its expressiveness, and is more interesting in its treatment 
than in No. 82, where Strafford is represented with his secre- 
tary. This picture is well preserved and is protected with a 
glass, and its clear, fresh tones come as a great relief after so 
many examples of dingy brown varnish. There are two 
beautiful pictures of the Harl of Arundel. One (No. 42), a 
head only, is a splendid instance of Vandyck’s method when 
he was painting with solid masses of colour and modelling 
strongly. The way in which the ruff is painted is 
astonishingly fine. The other portrait, in which a grandson 
appears, is also a fine example of the master. Amongst the best 
things here must be ranked the portrait of James Stuart, Duk 
of Richmond (No. 13), To describe such a picture is absurd, 
for the materials out of which it is made are so simple; but 
the sympathy of the painter for his sitter is evident from 
the way he rendered the eyes and mouth of the man, and 
his soft, fair hair and white, gauzy shirt. Here is grace fully 
felt and rendered, and without affectation. This distinction 
is not quite so surely observed in the splendid young man, 
the Earl of Northumberland (No. 3), who stands at full 
length by an anchor, while ships are seen in the background. 
There is a fine decorative feeling and harmony both in the lines 
and colour of this picture, but while we admire the old gold 
sleeve and the red russet breeches, we cannot quite forget the 
attitudinising of the figure. 

The portraits of Charles I. naturally attract us, for it is 
natural to wish to see what the man who so tangled the 
political skein looked like. But the curious are doomed to 
disappointment, for the pictures of the King here are quite 
unworthy of the painter, and ure doubtless mere copies made 
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by the assistants. It is to be regretted that the Windsor 
canvas with the three heads of Charles is not here. The 
Queen fares betier, for the Henrietta Maria (No. 76) lent 
by Lord Lansdowne is a first-rate example. The large 
picture of the Five Children of Charles I. (No. 55) is not so 
attractive as the smaller one, in which only three children 
are seen (No. 69). Both these pictures are in a bad condi- 
tion, and have something of air about them,—are, in fact, 
Court pictures. In art, freedom is the primal condition of 
success. When Kings impose their little etiquettes of the 
Court upon the artist, eternal justice decrees that they shall 
have bad pictures. 





There are two pictures in this collection of men in armour, 
which are both remarkable achievements. The mn 
Armour (No. 8) is most impressive for its magnificent energy 
and solidity. Jt has the movement of the later pictures, but 
it also has the force and roundness of the early manner as 
well. The painting of the forehead and the hair are of the 
greatest ability. The other man in armour, John, Count of 
Nassau Dillenbourg (No. 51), is curiously different in style 
from anything else in the gallery, but in some ways it is as good 
as any picture here. Nothing is more striking than the 
drawing of the face, and the fineness of the modelling is won 
derful. It would be interesting to know something of the 
history of this work, but the catalogue tells nothing. When 
we are looking at the picture we do not want to be told which 
way the face is turned, or whether the head is bare or not. 
It is a great pity that a more intelligent catalogue could not 
have been compiled. 


Man 


It is difficult to get up any interest in the religious pictures, 
which fortunately form but a very small part of the collec- 
tion. Cold conception and hasty execution do not pro- 
duce interesting results. The allegories would not be much 
better were it not for tke brilliant exception of the Rinaldo 
and Armida (No. 67). It is easy to point out that in this 
picture the methods of Veronese and Titian have been reduced 
to a formula. Nevertheless there is a splendour of colour 
about this picture which gives it nobility, and the beauty of 
the figure rising from the sea on the right is undeniable. 


In surveying this collection, it seems impossible to doubt 
that in his last period Vandyck never quite reached to the 
greatness of his earlier manner when he painted such works 
as the Doge already alluded to, and the Marchese Spinola 
(No. 60) and the other Genoese portraits in this collection. 
There is all the charm and grace of the later works, but there 
is also a far greater feeling of power in the earlier. In the 
Italian pictures the grasp of the subject is unerring, the 
whole structure is locked together. The English pictures too 
often seem a fortuitous collection of face, hands, and clothes. 
No doubt the assistants were often responsible for this, but 
the master consented to let his work be spoilt. 


But if we must accord to the pictures painted in Italy the 
first place as works of art, the English pictures must always 
remain of surpassing interest, not only for the splendid artistic 
qualities they show when at their best, but also because they 
represent for us the people of a time of surpassing historical 
interest. Not only can we see the great actors of the drama, 
but also the lesser people who took part in the struggle, and 
can say as De Quincey said in his dream :—“ These are English 
ladies from the unhappy times of Charles I. These are the wives 
and daughters of those who met in peace, and sate at the same 
tables, and were allied by marriage or by blood; and yet 
after a certain day in August, 1642, never smiled upon each 
other again, nor met but in the field of battle; and at Marston 
Moor, at Newbury, or at Naseby, cut asunder all ties of love 
by the-cruel sabre, and washed away in blood the memory of 
ancient friendship.” 


It would be ungracious to leave the consideration of the 
present Exhibition without thanking, not only those who’ have 
organised it, but also the owners of the pictures, who have 
generously denuded their walls for the benefit of the public. 


H.S. 
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JAMES HACK TUKE* 

ONE almost hesitates before bestowing on James Hack Tuke 
the hackneyed name “ philanthropist,” and yet in its true ety- 
mological meaning no man of our time deserved it more. Like 
Abou Ben Adhem, Tuke loved his fellow-men, not in the way 
of the abstract love of the arm-chair philanthropist, but in 
the way in which his fellow-believers—Woolman, Mrs. Fry, 
John Howard—loved them. He could not sit at home in ease 
while millions were suffering; a divine impulse sent him forth 
from a pleasant home to the huts where poor menlie. “I 
have felt inclined,” he wrote, “to say I have no right to that 
home whilst so many are living in abject degradation in Ire- 
land and are homeiess,—without seeking to use any small 
power which God may have given me to alleviate that 
condition.” If only the spirit’ which animated Tuke 
were spread over the world how much of the most 
wretched aspect of physical suffering might be removed 
from mankind. Sir Edward Fry has done his part 
in revealing to us Tuke’s life and personality with judg- 
ment and skil!. He had no sensational tale to unfold, no 
“picturesque” incidents tolay bare. It is the very simple; 
quiet story of a Quaker banker, who found the work in life 
readiest to his hand and did it with industry, devotion, and 
large practical wisdom. 

James Hack Tuke was born in York in 1819, the son of 
Samuel Tuke and the descendant of one of the early converts 
of George Fox. It is no small benefit to be brought up in an 
old city like York, with its glorious minster, old churches, 
dark gateways, and gabled ends, especially when one’s natal 
house contained a “ high-walled garden, green and old,’—it 
is an education of the best kind, and such an education young 
Tuke enjoyed. <A quiet, peaceful home in an interesting old 
city,—what would not those who are stunned and bewildered 
amid the noise and vulgarity of crowded centres of life give 
for such a happy environment could they but attain it? 
Tuke’s early years were saddened by the death of his mother, 
whose portrait is thus drawn for us :— 

“The mother was a wonderfutly sweet and lovely person—the 

miniature of her which is in my possession represents a pensive, 
beautiful woman, with large blue eyes and a Madonna face, 
framed with golden-brown hair, over which a white Friend’s cap 
is fastened, a snow-white kerchief is crossed on her bosom, and 
in her arms nestle two children, James, a hazel-eyed boy of about 
three, and Elizabeth, a brown-eyed baby with a little white cap, 
tied under her chin; James has his hands thrust into a -basket 
of flowers, and looks out on life with an expression of questioning 
wonder.” 
James was a constant reader, fond, like so many boys, of 
tales of Red Indians, but he was not quick at his lessons. 
The children were encouraged to be out in the country and to 
learn at first hand facts of natural history :— 

“« Father, what bird is this?’ ‘Thou must find that out for 
thyself, my boy,’ said the wise father. So, with the direct 
object in view, the books were got down, and the name, habits, 
and peculiarities of the bird discovered by the boys themselves. 
The lesson bore fruit.” 

Yes, and the fruit lay not only in the regions of natural history, 
but in the service of man. Tuke always investigated every- 
thing, made himself master of his subject, and undertook 
nothing till he first knew. The consequence was that his 
work lasted. He was nearly entrapped into the game of 
party politics, but happily something better was reserved 
for him. At the York elections bribery was open and recog- 
nised, and one of Tuke’s first political experiences was to go 
into one of the committee-rooms where the agent sat with a 
bow! of guineas before him, greeting Tuke with the suggestive 
question, “ Well, Mr. Tuke, what can I dofor you?” The 
boy’s real education began when, after leaving school at the 
age of sixteen, he entered his father’s counting-honse; for 
he now began to read history, philosophy, and poetry. One 
notes with pleasure that he took instinctively to the best— 
Chaucer, Shakespeare’s sonnets, Milton, Cowper, Coleridge, 
Keats, Shelley—but above all Wordsworth, who became his 
“ companion and friend,” and from whom he derived “ love of 
Nature and humanity,” “ fiery indignation at wrong or oppres- 
sion,” and the feeling that it was England’s duty “to be a 
sort of knight-errant of nations.” 


« Hack Tuk 1 by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 
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At the age of twenty-six Tuke’s horizon was immensely en- 
larged by a journey to America, a formidable affair in those 
days, for he went as far as St. Louis, through hundreds of 
miles in which no railway then existed. He had no “adven- 
tures,” but he paid a pleasant visit to Audubon in his villa on 
the Hudson, and received pleasant impressions from the great 
caravans of pioneers to the West, and impressions the re- 
verse of pleasant from the horrible institution of slavery, 
especially in Lonisville, where he stayed some time. He 
was chiefly interested in the better popular. education and 
more highly alert intelligence than he was accustomed to 
at home. He gives a striking account of an annual 
Qaaker gathering he saw in North Carolina. Coming home, 
he instantly faced the awful facts of the Irish famine. He 
visited the country with William Forster, the father of the 
late W. E. Forster, distributing relief, and doing it in such a 
way as to make the condition of things permanently better. 
Henceforth, Tuke’s life may be said to have been specially 
dedicated to Ireland. He married and settled down at 
Hitchin, where he was partner in a well-known bank; he had 
much delight in his family and in the beauties of Nature; he 
helped to distribute funds to the victims of the Franco- 
German War, taking the Paris district, where he saw not only 
the results of the bombardment, but some of the incidents of 
the Commune; he had the great human experiences of joy 
and sorrow,—but the principal business of his life lay in 
Ireland, the condition of whose people appealed to him with 
intensity and power. With the politics of Ireland he did not 
meddle. He held an open mind at first about Home-rule, but 
after investigation decided against it, holding that Ireland’s 
needs were economic, not political, and that Home-rule would 
not solve any real problem. It was the congested areas in the 
West of Ireland at which he worked. He established relief 
committees, prepared plans for emiyration, clothed the emi- 
grants, distributed seeds, prepared a scheme of purchase, 
suggested a light railway scheme,made attempts at the develop- 
ment of industries in the West, and incubated the scheme for 
the development of the Congested Districts Buard. Ina word, 
we may say that the new social politics of Ireland, if it can be 
said to have had any distinct author, is due in a pre-eminent 
degree to the Quaker banker of Hitchin, who lived happily to 
see many changes for the better in Irish districts which he 
had visited under the terrible blight of the famine of 1846. 

“The secret of his success,” writes Sir Edward Fry, “ lay, 
not in political or social influence, but in two things,—his 
passionate desire to lessen the sufferings and to increase the 
bappiness of his fellow-men, and, secondly, his keen, calm 
intellect and the application of that intellect and of his 
business experience to the cause of charity.” He is, indeed, 
of the salt of this land,—-a strong, wholesome character, 
d »ninated by love of his kind, and directed by a clear, robust 
intelligence towards high and worthy aims. We thank Sir 
Kdwaid Fiy for this story with so good a moral. 





AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND.* 


FROM every good portrait one may infer much about two 
persons, the sitter and the artist ; and so from the pleasant 
record of his rambles in English country places which Mr. 
Clifton Johnson has put together it is possible to learn a 
good deal, not only about England, but about America. 
What prevails everywhere in the impression rendered is 
a grateful sense of mellowness. After the bleakness of 
America, on transition to an English April— 

“Tt was astonishing how velvety the grasstields all looked and 
how soft and rounded all the outlines of the landscape were. In 
part this gentleness comes from the kindly climate and the easy 
decay of the chalky underlying rock, but a considerable fraction 
of the country’s pastoral mellowness is the result of the long 
subjection of the earth to the hand of man. Spade and plough 
have been chastening the land and wearing away its roughnesses 
for centuries.” 

Under men’s hand, as Mr. Mabie puts it in his prettily written 
introduction to the book, the earth has grown companion- 
able; and though an English landscape is seldom populous— 
for the hedgerows prevent a distant outlook and holdings 
are large, so that you will often see more sign of human 
life and habitation on a cross-country walk in Donegal 
* Among English Hedgerows. Written and Tilustested. by Clifton jie. 


Lag a Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. London: Macmillan and Co, 
[Se. 6d. net.) 
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than in Berkshire—there is hardly ever the feeling of 
solitude. Where that does exist, it takes the force of con- 
trast ; Stonehenge, as Mr. Johnson discovered, is one of 
the loneliest spots on earth; and the whole of Salisbury 
Plain fills one with a sense of desolation that the writer of 
these lines has never felt on the wildest mountain sides. And 
here is the characteristic thing about Mr. Johnson, who is the 
American of New England, not from out West. All this 
gentle mellowness, all the civility vf a landscape that has been 
wrought upon by man till it takes almost human feature, 
strikes him just as strangely as it strikes one bred among the 
heather or on the prairie ; but in quite a different way. He 
contrasts it, not with the free face of Nature, but with 
Nature half-broken in, where the gashes of man’s first attack 
are still raw. The houses of an English village are not spick- 
and-span boxes imposed upon the face of unwilling earth, 
but things with a history, that seem as if they had grown, 
each with its own individuality, weathered and mossed over 
into harmony with the surrounding colour scheme. Their 
stability impresses the American; everything has passed out 
of the experimental stage. ‘“ What the English build they 
build tolast. Houses two or three hundred years old are to be 
found in every village, and their heavy walls of masonry seem 
likely to endure for ever.” The bridges affect him in the 
same way; they are solid stonework, not some ingenious con- 
traption rigged up to serve a turn. 

Yet the picture of rural life which Mr. Johnson draws with 
a curiously unemphatic fidelity is not painted in rose-colour. 
He lived apparently in the most modest way, lodging mostly 
at cottages, sometimes at a little inn, associating a good deal 
with farmers, but more often with the poorer class. What 
he saw he describes without humour, without prejudice, 
almost withont comment ; the people seem to him picturesque, 
harmonious with the setting, like the women workers whom 
he photographs weeding a field with forks. But just as a 
closer view showed them “nearly all old, stumpy figured, and 
slouchy in dress,” so the life that looks from the outside so 
leisurely and quaint is, as he represents it, sluggish and joy- 
less. And over it lies the black shudow of the workhouse. 
Here is the presentment of the South Country labourer as it 
strikes this observer :— 

“Nor were the men workers less rudely rustic than the women. 

Indeed, it seemed to me that all the English farm-folk by the 
time they reached middle age became what we would call 
‘characters.’ In their looks they grow knotty, and gnarled, 
and earthy, and this outward appearance is more or less typical 
of their minds. In features the men are strongly individualised. 
No two are alike—a result in part due to the many odd and old- 
fashioned ways they have of trimming and training their 
beards. Clothing is quaint, and their heavy footwear, added to 
their laborious lives, makes the movements of all except the 
more youthful and vigorous seem ungainly.” 
There is little room for pleasure in their lives, since to earn 
even twenty shillings a week it is necessary to work long 
hours of overtime, and of what heavy cheerfulness there exists 
the public-house is the sodden centre. Mr. Johnson notes with 
obvious surprise the universality of beer-drinking. It is true 
there are the fairs and travelling shows, with swings and 
merry-go-rounds, which he details with laborious accuracy. 
“ Punch and Judy ” seems to have been a new spectacle to him, 
and he is filled with righteous indignation over the bad moral 
of the story ; the Punch whom he saw escaped the gallows. 
One old man with whom he made apparently a close alliance— 
an ex-policeman turned sexton—was eloquent on the merits 
of Government employ and a pension, but the general feeling 
was strong against the Army. Only the restless, he was told, 
took to it as a career, and these generally came back before 
long, and came back fit for little good. The men who went 
into soldiering in a businesslike spirit and stuck to it did well, 
but they were the exceptions. Mr. Johnson sedulously refrains 
from contrasting what he saw with the chances of the same 
class in America—though the word “ class ” is misleading, for 
he is surprised by the sharpness of class divisions here—but 
plainly he does not like the Union, with its necessary 
separation of old folks who have lived their lives together. 


It is pleasanter, perhaps, to dwell upon an American’s piety 
towards the home of his race. Mr. Johnson’s due feet did 
not fail of their pilgrimage to the Nottinghamshire homes of 
the Pilgrim Fathers,—to Brewster’s old manor house at 
Scrooby, and Bradford’s cottage at Austerfield. Near this, 
also, at Tichill, he found himself for the first time ‘‘ in the 
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presence of a real castle, and there was no alloy in the 
pleasure of gazing up at these outer portals, so massive and 
go old, with the dappling shadows of the new-starting foliage 
falling on them from the big trees about.” He pushed his 
exploration further, and was rather overwhelmed with the 
splendours of Warwick and its priceless furniture eulogised 
by a professional guide. “ When we finished our tour [of the 
castle] I never before had been so thankful that I was not an 
earl ora lord.” The resident gentry, however, impressed him 
more favourably, for when he called upon the squire of whose 
“ancestral hall” he gives a photograph, and with unneces- 
sary humility presented himself at the backdoor, he found 
his host so kind and friendly and so attractive a personality 
that he “ came away with more of a liking for the aristocracy 
as exemplified by him than was perhaps proper in a subject 
of our free American Republic.” There is rather a funny 
passage which explains that a cromlech (“ Kit’s Coty House ”) 
near Aylesbury is enclosed by a railing, “not that there is 
any danger of its being appropriated just as it is, in a lump, 
at one time; but in the course of years, if allowed, the relic 
hanters would carry away every splinter of it piecemeal.” 
All the enthusiasm even of American tourists would scarcely 
accomplish this under the period of a geological change; but 
the British ’Arry would doubtless cut his name on it if he 
were let. There are some curious inaccuracies in the book, as, 
for instance, the remark that the faded browns and yellow of 
grass are never seen in England,—this summer had another 
tale to tell ; and a small boy who accompanied Mr. Johnson on 
awalk seems to have imparted some very odd natural history, 
—for instance, that peewits build in the long corn and hay. 
Also when Mr. Johnson talks about a flock of blackbirds 
he probably means starlings. It is noticeable, too, that 
English orchards and apple-trees struck him as under- 
sized, English farms as large, and English rent as a mystery. 
He could not understand how the farmers paid it and lived. 
Of all counties in England—though he tramped through 
most of the South, through Nottingham, through York- 
shire near what he calls “Sheffield city,” through the 
Lakes, through Kent and Sussex—it was Devon pleased him 
best, and he keeps it for his last chapter, whose closing words 
we cannot but quote :— 

“The whole English country impresses the traveller deeply 
with its quiet pastoral beauty, and one feels that Nature on this 
islandis a lavish mother. It seemed to me that any man to whom 
England had once been home must always love it aud always feel 
a longing home-sickness when away from it. The land is one 
that readily wins the affections of strangers from across the seas, 


and however often they visit it they always have the hope to see | 


it yet once more.” 

One word more has to be said. We detest photographs; 
but Mr. Johnson has almost reconciled us to them. 
must be about a hundred in the book, all showing scenes and 
types extremely well chosen, many of them so as to give the 
effect of a studied composition, and all astoundingly well 
reprudaced. The book deserves to succeed, not only in 
America, but in the country which it so lovingly depicts. 


Tiere 





THE GROUNDWORK OF THE UNIVERSE.* 


so clear and interesting an account. It is perfectly nataral 
that most of us should be content to judge the progress of 
physical science by the appearance of its “fruit,” as Bacon 
would have us cali these applications of theory to the uses of 
life. But it would be a pity if all who do not know their way 
about the physical laboratory, or are not versed in the language 
of the mathematician, should be condemned to this purely 
material view of the work now being done by our students 
of inanimate Nature. They are on the verge of discoveries 
as to the fundamental constitution of the universe which 
will revolutionise all our conceptions when they pass from 
the state of working hypotheses to that of established laws, 
It may still take generations of ingenious experimenters, 
happy guessers, and subtle mathematicians to achieve this 
step; but we have before us already something more than a 
glimmering of a dawn of knowledge which can scarcely prove 
false. Professor Dolbear has done useful service to the 
general reader by setting forth the outlines of this glimmer- 
ing in his very interesting and non-technical account of 
“the factors and relations of physical science,” which only 
lacks the lucidity and pleasant style of such writers as 
Huxley, Tyndall, or Sir Robert Ball to make it more fasci- 
nating than any novel. Unfortunately, Professor Dolbeay 
is not a practised writer, and often fails even to attain 
clearness. To say, as his English editor warns us, that some 
of his statements are not beyond criticism is only to remind 
the reader that the whole book moves on the border-line of 
our present knowledge, and deals with hypotheses as much as 
with laws of Nature. It is to be read for suggestion rather 
than for information; if that is borne in mind it may be 
heartily commended to such as are curious about the great 
generalisation which all physicists begin to think they see 
far off on the lines of their converging inquiries. 


A little more than twenty years ago, when Clerk Maxwell 
wrote his admirable introduction to physical science for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, he called it 
Matter and Motion. The more extended title of Dr. 
Dolbear’s book is a fair index of the advance which has 
occurred in our knowledge,—thanks to Clerk Maxwell him- 
self more than to any other single man. Twenty years ago 
it was an axiom of the lecture-rooms that in the physical 
universe there were but two objective things, matter and 
energy, or matter and motion (for energy does not exist with- 
| out motion), in terms of which all phenomena—with the 
| possible and much-debated exception of life—would sooner 
| or later be explained. We are now forced to include a third 
| concept, the ether, which is neither matter nor motion, 
| although we are going to show how it is possible that the 
| three factors may again be reduced before long totwo. The 
| first serious notion of the existence of this ether, which is now 
| as well established as that of the air, though only the last 
| few years have seen its properties examined, is due to our 
| great Newton, whose gigantic figure—contrary to the 
ordinary laws of perspective—seems to tower up loftier 
and more colossal the further we get away from it. 
He closed the by indicating his belief in 
| the existence of “a most subtle spirit which pervades and 








Pi incipia 


MopERN physical science, whilst it is becoming so complex in | lies hid in all gross bodies,” filling the whole universe, 
its researches into detail that a subsection of a single depart- through whose medium were produced the phenomena of heat, 
ment now furnishes work enough for the lifetime of an able | light, physiological sensation and action, electricity, gravita- 
man, is ever approaching nearer and nearer to a magnificent | tion, and all the other natural forces, which for more than a 
simplicity in its theory of the universe. “ Persons who are } century after Newton’s death no one else could imagine to be 








oceupied with other branches of science or philosophy, or with 
literature ’"—to use Professor Oliver Lodge’s polite periphrasis 
—“and who have therefore not kept quite abreast of physical 
science,’ find it hopeless to attempt to follow contemporary re- 
search, more especially as it generally involves an amount of 
mathematical reasoning and language which is quite unfit 
for publication in any non-technical journal. Instead of 
plunging into this maze, which seems without a plan to the 
outsider, they are content to view with admiration the periodi- 
cal emergence of a student into the open with a new result 
of practical application. The most recent instances of this 
kind are the discovery of the Rontgen rays, with their 
remarkable value to the surgeon, and the practical introduction 
of wireless telegraphy, of which Mr. Fahie’s new book gives 
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related. Newton was led to this magnificent guess, har- 
monising so well with our present knowledge, by his sense of 
the impossibility of “action at a distance.” That one body 
should influence another without any medium he held to be 
so great an absurdity that any man who believed it was 
thereby ruled out of court 2s a competent thinker. A dozen 
lines of separate investigation have led us to reaffirm the 
truth of Newton’s statement. The first successful step was 
taken by Young and Fresnel at the beginning of this century, 
when they showed that light could only be satisfactorily 
explained as consisting of waves in a rigid, elastic, friction- 
less, homogeneous substance, filling the universe, pervading 
material bodies as well as what we call empty space. The 
next step was that of Clerk Maxwell, who showed that light 
and electricity were so closely allied that electricity must also 
be considered to consist of waves in the same ether, only 
differing in length from those of light. This theoretical 
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conclusion, which was left imperfectly understood by the 
premature death of Clerk Maxwell, perhaps the heaviest 
loss that physical science has ever known, was experi- 
mentally verified by Hertz when he showed that electrical 
waves could be made to exhibit all the phenomena of 
radiant light. An incidental result of this discovery, as 
Mr. Fahie ably shows, was the practical development of 
wireless telegraphy which we owe to Signor Marconi and 
his colleagues. The existence of such an ether as Young 
and Clerk Maxwell postulated is now definitely established. 
That is to say, we are forced to accept, as the only con- 
ceivable working hypothesis, the existence of a homogeneous 
elastic substance, different from any known kind of matter 
but possessing inertia and rigidity, which fills all space and 
pervades all bodies, and whose waves, varying in length from 
many miles to tiny fractions of an inch, are already proved 
capable of producing all the phenomena of light, radiant 
heat, electricity,and magnetism. Gravitation and cohesion 
are, in fact, the only great natural forces that this hypo- 
thesis still leaves inscrutable. 


But the hypothesis of the ether has a still wider, and to the 
philosopher a still more important, range. At first sight it 
seems that we have rather complicated than simplified our 
conceptions of the physical universe by adding ether to 
matter and motion. For the moment that is so, no doubt; 
but we look ahead to that great discovery which seems to be 
in sight. “What is matter?” has always been asked and 
never answered. Perhaps before long we may know. Many 
trains of thought have led to the vision of some fundamental 
kind of matter out of which all things that we know are 
made. Chemists have for some time suggested that the 
seventy elements may be modifications or compounds of one 
or two simpler kinds of matter. Meanwhile, physicists have 
been working to meet them. Helmholtz and Lord Keivin 
between them have shown that the ether may be theone material 
stuff in the universe, the Urstoff of the world, gross matter 
being simply differentiated portions of it. This is the famous 
Theory of Vortex Atoms, which may be regarded by posterity 
as Lord Kelvin’s truest claim to immortality, though it is 
scarcely known to-day by many who justly honour his great 
contributions to our material welfare. Vortex rings 
are familiar to ak who have watched a smoker projecting 
what Mr. Ashby-Sterry calls “the azurine curving of 
cigarette-rings.” It has been shown to complete demonstra- 
tion that a vortex ring formed in a frictionless flaid would 
persist indefinitely; ‘ none of the motion could be dissipated,” 
as Dr. Dolbear says, “and we should have a permanent 
structure, possessing several qualities, such as definite 
dimensions, volume, elasticity, attraction, and so on, all dae 
to the shape and motions involved.” Lord Kelvin and his 
followers have shown mathematically that such a ring would 
have the characteristic property of what we call an atom: 
it could neither be brought into being nor destroyed by 
any means that we can conceive. It is still a task for 
generations of mathematicians to work out the way in which 
such rings, endowed with different shapes and velocities, 
could have the properties of the various chemical elements; 
possibly they may fail todo so, and the hypothesis may be 
abandoned in favour of a still simpler one, but at present all 
the work that has been done on the Theory of Vortex Atoms 
has only established it more firmly. This theory, which is 
at least the most promising explanation yet known tous of the 
observed facts of matter, has a fascinating simplicity and 
beauty in its resolution of the physical universe into ether and 
motion, 


Ordinary matter is thus seen to be a modification of the 
universal ether, whilst energy is explained as a product of the 
ether in motion. It is unnecessary, even if we had the space, 
to do more than indicate one or two of the ideas that such a 
suggestion arouses in the mind. The omnipresent ether, 
father and cause of all material things, cannot fail to suggest 
a pbysical basis for the dreams of the Greek or Indian 
pantheist. Again, although this hypothesis throws no more 
light than any other pronouncement of science on the first 
beginning of things, it ought to commend itself to the tele- 
ologist by its simplification of the original creative act, which 
may have consisted merely in the impressing of motion—in a 
way, as Helmholtz showed, beyond human conception—upon 
the universal ether. From that single divine act we may 





one day be able to show that all the present universe, in. 
cluding our own intelligences, must with mathematical 
certainty have followed. The mind is staggered by the grand 
simplicity of such a thought, which had already occurred to 
Newton when he wrote, nearly two hundred years ago:— 
“ Perhaps the whole frame of Nature may be nothing but 
various contextures of some certain ethereal spirits or vapours, 
condensed, as it were, by precipitation; and after condensa. 
tion wrought into various forms, at first by the immediate 
hand of the Creator, and ever after by the power of Nature.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

We find Mr. Frank Mathew’s historical romance of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time a decided advance on his Defender of 
the Faith, in which he essayed to paint for us the Court of 
Henry VIII. In his narrative style he is, perhaps, still too 
fond of the short, crisp sentences familiar to readers of 
Froude, while his dialogue occasionally takes the form of a 
succession of pistol-shots, so to say, reminding one of the 
mannerism affected by old-fashioned writers of melodrama. 
But after all brevity, even when it threatens to become 
artificial, is infinitely preferable to prolixity, and Mr. 
Mathew’s style is singularly free from the vice of padding or 
the otiose epithet. In regard to the choice of his dramatis 
persone he is as ambitious as ever in assigning prominence to 
historical personages of first-rate importance, but his hardi- 
hood is in great measure justified by results, and his Eliza. 
beth and Walsingham, if not altogether free from conven- 
tional features, are striking, and even impressive, figures. 
Between the Queen and her illustrious captive—to whose 
personal magnetism he renders full justice—Mr. Mathew 
holds the balance with considerable skill, The period of the 
reign is that of the abortive plot for the rescue of Mary of 
Antony Babington, in whose intrigues the narrator and 
hero, a soldier of fortune and loyal servant of Elizabeth, is 
innocently implicated owing to the machinations of ‘his 
brother, a man half knave, half madman. Altogether One 
Queen Triumphant is a very spirited and ingenious novel. 
Whether Mr. Mathew’s estimate of his characters be historic- 
ally sound or not, the great point is that they are reai to 
him, and his enthusiasm and interest in them can hardly fail 
to infect his readers. 

Sunningwell is a book for the “ mugwump,” to use that 
term in its best sense. No party man, whether ecclesiastic 
or politician, will be satisfied with it. Philip More is a 
Broad Churchman, born somewhat before bis time, for many 
opinions which pass master fairly well in the “nineties” (a 
convenient phrase, by the way, which will soon be lost to 
us) were counted as dangerous heresies in the “ sixties,” 
this book tells us what he thought and said, and very good 
reading it is, if one does not want incident, plot, surprises, 
and the other things which the novel-reader looks for in the 
novel. Besides the “humourist,” as Philip More is called, 
we have other portraits——the Archdeacon, a champion of 
orthodoxy; the Steadhams, a family of solid, respectable 
business men, with an occasional “ sport” of a very different 
look; the diplomatic Bishop; a pretty young woman who 
has one unprosperous and one prosperous love affair ; and 
other minor characters. Altogether we strongly recommend 
Sunningwell, with the limitations expressed above. 

“ Ralph Connor’s” new story, Zhe Sky Pilot, bearsa strong 
family resemblance to his earlier venture. In that he gave a pic- 
turesque account of a crusade against drink in the mining dis- 
tricts of British Columbia. Here he tells of the efforts of a mis- 
sionary amongst the hard-drinking cattle ranchers of Alberta. 
“ Ralph Connor,” to judge from the very interesting sketch 
of him by Professor George Adam Smith, is a more interest- 
ing personage than any of his creations,—interesting though 
they undoubtedly are. The portrait of his hero, the fragile 
but enthusiastic young clergyman who plunges with Quixotic 
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zeal into the midst of a company of whisky-drinkers and 
poker-players, is marred by conventional touches and glaring 
improbabilities, We pass over the girlish exterior, the 
angelic face and luminous violet eyes, but is it likely that a 
graduate of Princeton, and a first-rate baseball player to boot, 
would have remained so utterly guileless and ignorant of 
the ways of the world? Of course, he dies young, but in 
an ineredibly short space of time he has wrought wonders 
amongst his congregation. All this may be true, but it is not 
set forth in a way that carries conviction, The motley 
company of ranchers and hunters of all ranks and nations 
who form the society of Swan Creek are drawn with a great 
deal of picturesque local colour, and not a little humour, 
and the author’s fervent belief in humanity cannot fail to 
inspire respect. But the impressiveness of the whole is 
undoubtedly impaired by a certain theatricality of por- 
traiture. 


With the publishers’ announcement of the contents of the 
book which occasionally merges in the “ puff” preliminary 
we are already quite familiar, We are also acquainted with 
the introduction in which a friend of the author acts as 
literary sponsor, chaperon, or even trumpeter. But Mr. 
Risley, the author of Jen’s Tragedies, goes one step further, 
and practically reviews his book in his own preface :— 


“These studies of strong emotions—-they might well be called 
studies of intensity—are cast in a fictional form solely for the 
reason that life is but a realised fiction...... Each of these 
terrible tales has an intention. ..... The men of this book are 
all of them men of intensity; most of them are strong men. 
.».. « « The Professor is a terrible soul. - « « The 
‘Man who died’ is the gallant, chivalrous, loving gentleman. 
os ees The women are as good as it was possible to 
let them be. The young Countess Dorothea Matilda is a dear 
person. Margery is true and sweet, And the woman-child in 
‘The Man Who Died’ is sadly lovable. What could one do 
more ?” 
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What more, we may echo, can the indolent reviewer do except 
observe that these nine stories are a strange mixture of 
mawkishness and morbidity? Mr. Risley is not an artist in 
nomenclature. “The Island of Klix” and the “ Count of 
Klonx” are grotesque, not romantic, names. “ Serifina,” as 
the Christian name of a German lady, savours of illiteracy. 
On the whole, we really prefer the “norrible tale” of our 
youth to the ‘terrible tales” of Mr. Risley. To him, as to 
so many unnecessary wallowers in the slough of despond, the 
words of Stevenson should be wingless:—“ In my view, one 
dark, dispirited word is harmful, a crime of lése-humanité, a 
piece of acquired evil; every gay, every bright word or pic- 
ture, like every pleasant air of music, is a piece of pleasure 
set afloat; the reader catches it, and, if he be healthy, goes 
on his way rejoicing; and it is the business of art so to send 
him, as often as possible.” 


We doubt whether it was altogether judicious of the pub- 
lishers of The Whete Queen, on the wrapper of the book, to 
challenge a comparison between Damas’s romance and that 
of Mr. Russell Garnier. Mr. Garnier’a three brothers—well- 
born adventurers all—Tony, Ralph, and Roger Brandon—are 
not altogether efficient substitutes for our old friends Porthos, 
Athos, and Aramis,—even without counting on the reinforce 
ment of D’Artagnan. Neither is Mary Tudor, the wife of 
Louis XII., so charming as Anne of Austria; or Lettice 
Brandon, a cousin of the trio, a virtuous and unfortunate 
young person, anything like so attractive as Miladi, Had 
not these comparisons been forced on the reader, a more 
favourable verdict might doubtless have been given. But 
even a novel reviewer knows his Musketeers. 


Henry Worthington, Idealist, gives a most vivid sketch of 
life in an American University town. The part of the book 
in which the very charming heroine, Annice Gordon, takes a 
place as saleswoman in the huge, semi-frandalent establish- 
ment owned by her father, and culled “Smith’s,” is especially 
interesting. The reader cannot help thinking, however, that 
the hero, Henry Worthington, and Annice will have a severe 
struggle in the joint life which they begin by offending his 
employer, the University, and her wealthy father. If we may 
tender a word of advice to the anthor, it would be to be more 
carefal to avoid tediousness in the beginning of her next novel. 
Here the separate threads are introduced singly, and as soon 





as an unfortunate reader. gets interested in one he finds him- 
self “ switched off” to an entirely new set of interests without 





being able in the least to foresee the subsequent connection 
between it and the former one. 


We feel inclined to apply a celebrated quotation to the 
creation of the heroine of Mr. Eyre Hussey’s book, Just 
Jannock :— 

“Tupper and Tennyson, Daniel Defoe, 

Anthony Trollope, and M. Guizot, 

Take of these elements all that is fusible,’— 
add to them the concentrated essence of all the athletes you 
have ever heard of, and Mr. Eyre Hussey’s heroine will un- 
doubtedly be “the residuwm.” This young lady rides a 
“point-to-point” race (against other women, however), sings 
like an angel, wins (against men) the Junior Sculls in the 
local regatta, nurses the dying, and boxes with the living, all 
in the most superior and effective fashion. She also “plays” 
at Oxford the obb/igato part, for the penny tin whistle, of her 
brother’s concerto for full orchestra, in a way which draws 
tears from the eyes. The soldier’s advice to the aspiring penny- 
whistler in The Wrong Box—“a little oilier on the ran”— 
would have been quite unnecessary in her case. Altogether 
the absurdities in the book are neither few nor trivial, yet it 
has the invaluable quality of vivacity which will mak 
the reader forgive a good deal, 


Messrs. Pearson inform us that “it is an open secret ” that 
“Violet Whyte,” the author of A Broken Promise, is only 
another manifestation of our old friend “John Strange 
Winter.” If this be really true we can but stand aghast at the 
miraculous productivity of this lady’s pen. A Broken Promise 
is not a work of art; the “flats” are rather superficially 
joined; still, there it is, nearly three hundred and fifty solid 
pages, and we should be afraid to say how many of “John 
Strange Winter’s” works have been mentioned in these 
columns during the last two years. 


Mr. Western’s title—WVinety North—refers to the latitude 
in which the events of his story are enacted. Only last week 
we noticed that the novel of discovery was changing its where- 
abouts from Africa to the Arctic regions, and here is another 
example to confirm our statement. By far the most attractive 
person in Vinety North is the Mammoth Mota, a charming 
beast who would make the fortune of a “ Wild North ” Show 
at Olympia. For the rest, the book is an adequate specimen 
of its kind. 

In A Crazy Moment Miss Tytler treats a painful theme with 
tact and delicacy. A well-born but childless and hysterical 
young marrie’ woman kidnaps the baby of a workman’s wife 
and palms it uf on her husband—absent at the time on foreign 
service—as her own, The chief snfferer is the husband, who 
silently shares her guilty secret, and out of chivalry 
consents to be an accomplice in her imposture. The story 
reaches a climax when the child, now grown up, discovers 
the secret of her parentaye, and rejoins her real mother. 
We cannot consider that Miss Tytler has been happily 
inspired in her choice of subject, though her handling of it 
is above reproach. 

We can cordially recommend Mr. Seumas Macmanus’s 
delightfal collection of Irish folk-tales, Jn Chimney Corners. 
To the student of folk-lore they have not the same value as 
Mr. Larminie’s West Irish Folk Stories, taken down verbatim 
from the lips of the Donegul peasants, but they are much 
more entertaining and artistically presented. Mr. Macmanus, 
while retaining many of the characteristic features of the 
foik-narrative—its refrains and roulades, so to speak— 
has a pleasant humour of his own, which should win him 
friends amongst readers of all ages. The iilustrations show 
talent, bat are most unequal, The design on the cover is 
admirable, but the faces are of a decadent type and utterly 
un-Celtic. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE magazines, like the newspapers, are a little choked up 
by the war. The WVineteenth Century has eight, and the 
Contemporary Review four, articles almost directly inspired 
by events in South Africa, and deriving from them most of 


their interest. The first four papers in the Wineteenth 


Century, for example, are all devoted to plans for increasing 
the British military forces, either at present or in future. 
Sir Henry Howorth, for instance, protests, almost with fury, 
o employ native troops from India, 


against the decision not t 
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alleging with truth that Indian cavalry are exactly the force 
required. As all Indian soldiers are Volunteers, and all are 
under perfect discip!ine, there is no reason whatever against 
their employment except the prejudice which it might excite 
among white Colonists. That prejudice, however, is exceed- 
ingly strong, and any offence to it might induce the 
Boers, and after them the British, to appeal to the 
native tribes in South Africa, and thus lead to a 
frightful war of races. It is better, at all events for the 
present, not to run such a risk. It is, however, a little 
annoying that the world does not recognise the amazing self- 
denial of the British in the matter. A wave of the Qaeen’s 
finger would bring to our side nearly a hundred thousand 
black soldiers, Basutos, Zulus, and Kaffirs, thirty thousand 
of them, moreover, being cavalry with seasoned horses and a 
thorough knowledge of the country. It is right to abstain 
from seeking such aid, but a little hard that when we can 
have it for the asking, and reject it, we should be accused 
of secretly desiring it—-—Sir George Clarke, Mr. Sidney 
Low, and Colonel Stopford all alike seek to introduce 
compulsory military service into England, at least for 
her own defence. The Swiss system is evidently the ideal 
with them all, and all apparently believe that the people 
would consent to compulsory military training. We agree, 
granted certain pressure; but we doubt if the pressure has 
as yet been realised, and believe that for the present the 
country will-prefer to add fifty thousand men to the regular 
Army, even although the addition should increase the military 
Badget by tive millions a year. We are not without hope, 
however, that with a great extension of the Reserve system, 
so that it covers Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, the inter- 
ests of the Empire and those of the taxpayers can be recon- 
ciled. Opinion upon the whole subject, however, will be 
much more solid before this war is done. ——The Rev. 
Dr. Wirgman, Canon of Grahamstown, adds something 
to the evidence now slowly accumulating that the Boers 
have intended war since 1881,— Mr. Reitz, for instance, 
having even then smiled assent when Mr. Schreiner suggested 
that certain steps then proposed must end in war between the 
Republics and Great Britain. The Canon looke forward to a 
federated South Africa under the British flag, and dwells 
much on the numbers of British farmers now scattered 
through the different Colonies in that region. He says they 
are all loyal and as good fighters as the Boers, which we do 
not doubt, but we wish he had given their numbers. People 
at home are too apt to think of the British in South Africa as 
if they were all traders, speculators, or miners. Mr. R. B. 
Townshend actually succeeds in writing a light article on the 
war, recording his experiences with “the common mule.” 
He likes the mule very much, as the best and hardiest 
animal for transport, the beast, among other qualities, being 
possessed of quite exceptional health, Mr. Townshend 
admits fully his liability to stampede, particularly in twilight, 
but declares that this can be provided against by fitting 
every mule with a sort of cap which can, when necessary, be 
pulled over his eyes. He then stands stock still. In South 
America the great cavalladas of mules are managed by 
putting a grey mare at the head of each troop, whom the 
mules will follow for ever and never desert.——The Vineteenth 
Century has one or two papers unconnected with the war 
of considerable interest. One is a very remarkable narrative 
by the late Nathaniel Hawthorne of his seeing a ghost 
in the Boston Atheneum. He repeatedly saw, he says, 
an old clergyman, Mr. Harris, a habitué of the club, sitting 
in the reading-room in his accustomed seat weeks after his 
death. But for a doubt of which we cannot rid ourselves, 
that Mr. Hawthorne was practising his art as novelist, and 
using his quite exceptional powers of inventing mysteries to 
test his friend’s credulity, we should pronounce the story 
the least explicable of all that have recently been 
circulated. Only, why should a ghost appear for no par- 
pose, and how did it happen that Mr. Hawthorne, as 
he admits, neither touched nor addressed the apparition ? 
“The Continuity of Catholicism” would be more 








interesting if it were not pretty clear that Mr. Mivart 
is gliding rapidly away from the Catholic faith. No dignitary 
of that Church would admit that a convinced believer could 
have written the following sentence : “Instead of proclaiming 
that to be true which has been believed Semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus, we may confidently affirm that whatever has been 


80 believed is most probably false.” Mr. Mivart produces a 
formidable list of changes which, he says, have occurred in 
Catholicism—especially one as regards the taking of interest, 
which was officially condemned by Popes and Councils as 
usury—but his argument as to the altered view of the 
Scriptures seems to us to break down. He himself 
states that the present Pope endorses the old be. 
lief that the whole of Scripture is at all events go 
far inspired as to be incapable of error, which is a 
proof of continuity, not of discontinuity. The fact that 
Dr. Hogan thinks otherwise only shows, from the Papal point 
of view, that eminent divines are capable of misbelief.——Mr, 
Herbert Paul sends an appreciation of Dean Swift as “the 
Prince of Journalists,” which is remarkable both as a piece 
of admirable writing and for its definiteness of view. He 
believes, as we should do, that the Dean really hated 
and despised humanity, and had as little religious belief 
as was well possible to a man who lived by the Church, 
His savage bitterness was in truth almost incompatible 
with belief in anything except himself——Mr. P. Bettel- 
heim seems to think that Anti-Semitism in France has 
been developed partly by worship of the Army and 
partly by the Clericals, who wished to turn the Radical 
hatred of the Church into a new channel, and therefore 
directed it against Jews and Protestants. That seems to 
us rather a thin explanation. There is no necessary con. 
nection between worship of the Army and hatred of Jews, and 
the Clerical party has not heretofore had much influence over 
Radical opinion.——The paper by the Rev. J. M. Bacon is an 
attempt to show how greatly the humidity of the upper strata 
of the atmosphere depends on the character of the soil above 
which it hangs, and how greatly, also, it may influence 
weather. The present writer is not scientific enough to 
venture an opinion on Mr. Bacon’s investigations, but they 
certainly indicate, with many other records, that the next 
great advances in meteorology will result from inquiries 
into movements in the upper air, and that one day the 
Mr. Scott of his time may have to plead for a service of 
captive balloons as essential to any complete accuracy in 
framing “ forecasts.” 

The first article in the Contemporary Review is, of course, 
upon the war, and isa powerfal paper by Mr. J. A. Hobson 
intended to prove that the Rand was before the war entirely 
in the hands of a group of international capitalists, chiefly 
Jews, who owned diamond mines and gold mines producing 
£24,000,000 a year, and wished to acquire sovereignty in the 
Transvaal, and thus prevent its inhabitants, Dutch or British, 
from using the mineral wealth of the State as a national 
asset. They utilised for this purpose British Imperialism 
and British philanthropy, and are still using them. Mr. 
Hobson does not explain in any way how a British conquest 
of the Transvaal is to benefit these plutocrats, who could 
have bought from the Volksraad any labour laws they liked, 
and his whole argument is marred by his hatred of 
capitalists as persons with different hearts and consciences 
from other people; but his paper is a powerful one, and 
undoubtedly describes one factor in the South African 
situation.——Mr. Carman, on the other hand, maintains 
that a British Radical is bound to approve the war as one 
waged to restrain an oligarchy and restore toa population 
its natural rights. He ends with a strong defence of the 
British Empire as the one Power which secures to its 
subjects those primary rights without which no people 
can grow to the orderly freedom which is the Radical 
ideal—_—“‘ The officer” who writes on the war pleads 
first of all for “concentration,” attributing all the 
present failures of the campaign to an ill-judged dis- 
persion of our forces, mainly for “political” reasons. 
He is probably right, but we must wait for faller 
information to be certain. ‘I'he “ political” reasons may 
have been unanswerable, though we confess we can ourselves 
see no cause for the attempt to relieve Kimberley except the 
wish to protect Mr. Rhodes and his colleagues from pecu- 
niary loss,——Few of the remaining articles of the number are 
of special interest, but the evidence collected by Mr. Win- 
ston showing that American working men are, as a whok, 








opposed to Socialism, and determined to seek improvement in 
the conditions of labour without a social revolution, is of much 
importance. We think he proves his case.——Miss Alice 
Zimmern, too, gives a most interesting account of the different 
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attempts made in London to provide “ Ladies’ Dwellings” 
which shall be comfortable and cheap, and yet shall pay. 
Many such dwellings now exist in which a lady can live and 
enjoy a certain measure of privacy and comfort for a rent of, 
usually, £50 a year, and others are planned or building in 
which the rent will be far less. Broadly speaking, the 
accommodation for Jadies who earn £120 a year is not bad, 
certainly not inferior to that enjoyed by poor professional 
men, but the needs of those who earn less are imperfectly pro- 
vided for. As a first step towards permanent improvement 
a kind of census is being taken, by which it is hoped to 
ascertain the average means and usual requirements of a 
great number of ladies, so that those who are intent upon 
providing lodgings for them may know accurately what 
accommodation it is indispensable to provide. The difficulty 
seems to be to secure more than one room for each lodger, 
which is not sufficient except when two sisters or two friends 
live together. 


We wish that Major Arthur Griffiths, whose article on “ The 
Conduct of the War” stands first in the new Fortnightly, 
had acted on the excellent maxims laid down in the opening 
paragraph of his paper :—“ Conclusions arvived at upon in- 
suflicient data may be falsified in the strong light of later, 
more exact knowledge. ..... It is unwise to justify, un- 
generous to condemn, while facts and details are more or less 
imperfectly known.” It is true that he limits the application 
of these principles to the criticism of military operations 
actually in progress; but we hold that it applies with at least 
equal force to the events of the last few weeks. As it is, 
everybody, with the exception of Colonel Baden-Powell, 
comes in for his impartial condemnation, and such phrases as 
ore * » & adex ¢ ad > eo rib] bl der,” “ thi 

grave error,” “ madcap escapade,” “terrible blunder,” “ this 
most unfortunate leader,” may serve as specimens of the tone 
and temper of this injudicious article. Its effect, however, is 
considerably discounted by the excellent observation in the 
unsigned narrative of the progress of the war which concludes 
the nnmber :—“ Critical opinions which are based on informa- 
tion furnished by war correspondents, whose messages and 
even letters are sent home under strict surveillance, can only 
have superficial value. No sound criticism can be passed on 
military operations till after they have been examined ly 
evidence which is rightly withheld till the close of the cam- 
paign.” It isa pity the editor did not invert the order of these 
two articles. —-—By far the most valuable contribution to the 
number is Dr. Hillier’s really statesmanlike survey of “ The 
Issues at Stake in South Africa,” a survey based on thirteen 
years’ residence in Cape Colony. Dr. Hillier insists with 
great force on the long, intimate, and unsatisfactory contact 
of the Boers and the natives as one of the prime factors in the 
situation, The moral weakness of the Boers is the Nemesis 
of slave ownership. Their treatment of the natives has 
injuriously reacted on themselves; it has debased their 
language, demoralised their Courts of Justice, and fostered 
an arrogant caste-spirit, as in the planters of the Southern 
States of America. Bat Dr. Hillier is far from being a mere 
depreciator. 
closes the first section of his paper :— 

“We have considered the vices, the partial, but let us hope 
only temporary demoralisation of the emigrant Boers; let us be 
just and even generous in estimating their virtues. We have 
to be friends hereafter. Let us remember that these men are 
not savages, though they may he contaminated by prolonged 
contact with savages. Au fond, they are of the same root-stock 
and with many of the same inherent qualities as ourselves. One 
practical illustration will show that at least in mental capacity 
the Boer has not degenerated. There are as yet throughout 
South Africa no medical schools at| which a qualification to 
practise may be obtained. Asa result of this all South Africans 
entering the medical profession, Dutch as well as English, must 
come to Europe to obtain the necessary education and qualifica- 
tion. Sons of Boers from every part of South Africa come to 
Europe yearly, and, for the most part, enter Scotch Universities. 
Here they come into competition with our own and other 
European youths, and their record at these Universities is a 
Many of them are industrious workers, and 
endowments are equal to those of thei 

The raw material of the Boer is full of 


creditable one. 
their intellectual 
European fellows. 
potentiality.” 
The rest of the article lends itself equally well to quotation, 
but we must content ourselves with a bare reference 
to Dr. Hillier’s vindication of the courage of the Outlanders— 
he might have added to the names of those who have 
fought with the Imperial Light Horse that of Mr. Mony- 


We gladly quote the admirable passage which | 
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penny, who took part in the battle of Glencoe — his 
eminently judicial estimate of the difficulties of the Cape 
Dutch and of Mr. Schreiner; his account of the good results 
achieved in the native reserves; and his testimony to the 
loyalty of the German farmers in Natal and Cape Colony. 
The only weak point in the article is the passage in which he 
adduces the evidence of Mr. Hammond as showing that 
“the amelioration of conditions consequent upon good 
government will most materially enhance the value of 
the properties in the Witwatersrand district.” The 
“amelioration of conditions,” in the opinion of some 
of Mr. Hammond’s colleagues, at any rate, depends on 
the cheapening or enforcing of native labour. Of the 
remaining articles the most readable is Mr. Bailey’s 
on “Stevenson’s Letters.” Mr. Bailey’s remark that the use of 
slang is fatal to the permanent charm of letters seems to us 
entirely just, though at the moment one cannot help being 
delighted by such engaging phrases as “fifty jingling, 
tingling, golden, minted quid.” Mr. Bailey’s extracts are 
singularly well chosen.——Mr. J. G. Frazer’s suggestion 
as to the origin of gender in language—viz., that it is the 
outcome of the practice of savage tribes where the men 
and women have a_ separate speech—is at once sur- 
prising and ingeniously worked out, as one expects from 
the author of 7’he Golden Bough. Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s 
elaborate analysis of Wo's Who yields some curious results, 
—e.q., the mean age of those who get into Who's Who 
is fifty-five, while three hundred out of every thousand 
mentioned in this publication have been educated at public 
schools. The Services have become more popular; the clergy 
do not loom so large; and, as a role, commerce and adminis- 
tration are proving more attractive than art, science, or 
religion. Miss Hannah Lynch writes on “*‘ Fécondité’ 
versus the ‘ Kreutzner [sic] Sonata.’” It was bad enough 
when Tolstoi borrowed the title of Beethoven’s noble work 
for his repulsive romance, but at least he spelled it correctly. 











The National Review is hardly so strong a number as 
usual. The article by “Carltonensis” on Coalition or Re- 
construction is dealt with elsewhere. Mr. Arnold White’s 
paper on “ The Cankers of a Long Peace,” an attempt to see 
ourselves as others see us, is disfigured, as usual, by a certain 
blatancy of expression. There is, however, a good deal in bis 
forecast of our two ultimate difliculties in Africa, “the pheno- 
menal fecundity of the Boers and the exhaustion of the 
mines,” and he goes on to assert that “to maintuin British 
sovereignty, either permanent military rale is essential or 
the presence on the spot of sufficient Anglo-Saxon voters to 
counterbalance the electoral and constitutional inferiority to 
‘which our race is now subjected.” These difficulties can only 
be remedied, in Mr. White’s view, by an adequate system of 
colonisation ; and he suggests that British settlements should 
be established in the Transvaal, Free State, Natal, and the 
Cape, in which settlers would be received and tanght the 
ugricultural processes best adapted to South Africa, but 
that no restriction should be placed upon their obtain- 
ing employment elsewhere. “From these settlements 
liquor and black labour should be excluded, while a 
village school and a clergyman supply the best elements 
of home life.’ More practical is the suggestion, already 
mooted in these colamns, to retain the Reservists already 
in South Africa, many of whom are skilled mechanics, 
artisans, and tradesmen. Major Maxse, D.S.0O., gives a 
succinct and interesting account of the recent final campaign 
against the Dervishes in which Sir Reginald Wirgate’s 
army, leaving Omdurman on November 13th, marched sixty 
miles in sixty-one consecutive hours, fought two decisive en- 
gagements, and destroyed the Khalifa, his chief Emirs, and the 
last remnant of Dervish power, returning to Omdurman with a 
large convoy of prisoners on November 29th.——Mr. Bartley’s 
impressions of South Africa are rather disappointing. There 
is nothing new in his article, and when he might have been 
interesting—as in the case of President Kruger and Mr. 
Reitz—he practises a tantalising reticence——Mr. Maurice 
Low’s monthly American article is chiefly devoted to the new 
or “ open-door ” foreign policy of the Administration, which he 
thinks will detach many Democrats in the South and Weat 
from their party. For the rest, Mr. Low endorses the sub- 
stantial accuracy of Mr. Chamberlain’s much - criticised 
speech on the new Triple Ailiance, while admitting that its 
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phraseology was unlucky. “Mr. Chamberlain,” he says, 
* only publicly voiced what every well-informed man knows to 
be the truth.”———-Miss Honnor Morten in “The Hospital 
Chaos” subjects the voluntary system to a good deal of 
damaging criticism. By far the most serious part of the 
indictment is that which deals with what she calls “ the domi- 
nation of professionalism, which puts the patient entirely in 
the hands of the expert.” Miss Morten is careful to call none 
but professional evidence on her side, notably one appalling 
passage in which Sir William Priestley denounces the craze 
for unnecessary or experimental operations on women. We 
can not help feeling, however, that this is not an evil neces- 
sarily inherent in voluntaryism, and that there is a good deal 
to be said against the municipalisation or nationalisation of 
hospitals advocated by Miss Morten. 

The war article in Blackwood contains, besides a good deal 
of searching criticism of our generals, a plea for common- 
sense in the treatment of the rank-and-file, a protest against 
“sledge-hammer” tactics, and, above all, advocates the 
necessity of conforming to the new system of warfare in- 
vented by the Boers. Another paper, on “British Policy 
in South Africa,” vigorously opposes the notion of compro- 
mise. ‘“ We must,” the writer sums up. “put forward all our 
strength; and if there is some sense of indignity, a latent 
feeling that the occasion is not worthy of the effort, we at 
all events escape the imputation of being a strong Power 
oppressing a weak one. That idea has vanished. We are 
confronted in this war by a foe of unexpected strength and 
resources, under circumstances which render it of literally 
vital importance that we should prevail; and we must, at 
whatever cost, stick to it till we do.” The late Sir John 
Mowbray’s genial Parliamentary reminiscences are com- 
pleted from his notes and letters by his daughter, and are 
chiefly noticeable for some interesting anecdotes of Mr. 
Bright, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone. Of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s gratitude to his old friends Sir John gives a 
pleasing instance, and he tells one most characteristic story 
of Lady Beaconsfield’s devotion :— 

* When in the Commons he was constantly at work, and gave 
himself little rest. He use to dine late at night, and very 
sparingly, always with a bottle of Beaune. Once, referring to 
this hasty dinner and assiduous attendance, I said to Lady 
Beaconsfield that I could not understand how he kept going. 
‘ Ah, but,’ she answered, ‘I always have supper for him when he 
comes home, and lights, lights, plenty of lights,—Dizzy always 
likes lights; and then he tells me everything that has happened 
in the House, and then I clap him off to bed.’” 
=--—The paper on “The Victorian Drama,” with special refer- 
ence to Mr. Clement Scott’s recently published magnum opus, 
is a brilliant piece of scarifying raillery, as well as a merci- 
less dissection of the inherent weakness of the histrionic 
temperament. But the writer errs in making out that Dr. 
Farrar was Head-Master of Marlborough in Mr. Clement 
Scott’s schooldays. The Dean of Canterbury went to Marl- 
borough in 1871, and Mr. Scott, who was born in 1841, was 
then hardly in statu pupillavi—We may also notice 
two admirable descriptive papers,;—Mr. Hugh Clifford’s on 
* Bush-Whacking” in the Malay Peninsula, and another by 
an anonymous writer on “ A Cold Day in Mid-Canada.” 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








A Birthday Book: Wise and Pithy Sayings. Collected and 
arranged by M.L. Gwynn. (Methuen and Co. 12s,)—This is a 
handsome volume, with ample space fora whole legion of relatives 
and friends. But that, though a good point, is not the best thing 
about the book. For the first time we have a book of daily 
quotations compiled by someone who knows what literature means. 
Each quotation isan authentic jewel from the mine of letters, and 
no one who cares for what is beautiful or striking or apt in poetry 
and prose will fail to find delight in this pleasant volume. We 
may suggest a very excellent use for the book. It should be 
employed as “the Visitors’ Book” in country houses. There is 
® space for each day, and so plenty of room for the biggest house- 
party “from Saturday to Monday.” Those who inscribe their 
names will have the pleasure of plucking as they write a flower 
or two from this true anthology. Again, it may be used after 


the manner of those who try the sorles biblice. 


—? 
In Memoriam Crucis. Written and Compiled by George 
Devereux Davenport, M.A. = Rivingtons.)—This is a manual, 
carefully put together, of Eucharistic preparation, a duty 
the urgency of which, as the author well points out, is not 
diminished by the greatly augmented number of celebrations, 
Part I. supplies some suggestions and thoughts for private 
devotion. Part IT. deals with the services of the first three days 
in Holy Week; and Part III. with those of Holy Thursday. In 
IV. and VY. we have Instructions adapted for use on Good Friday; 
and in VI. a Meditation for Easter Eve. Criticism is not in place 
when we have to deal with books of devotion. We can only say 
that the author seems to have gone about his task with an 
earnestness duly tempered with reverence and discretion, and has 
kept himself within Anglican boundaries. Might we venture to 
suggest that it is far too sweeping to speak of the “ selfishness 
of all the Heathen Moralities” ? Mr. Davenport should consider 
the quotation trom Aristotle’s “ Rheturic” made by the Bishop 
of London in his recent pastoral. Even the clergy, with all their 
sweet reasonableness, have something to learn from Aristotle, 


History of the Christian Church. Vol. III., “ Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation.” By the late Dr. Wilnelm Moeller, 
Edited by Dr. G. Kaweran. Translated from the German by 
J.H. Freese, M.A. (Swan Sonnenscheinand Co. 15s.)— Professor 
Moeller’s death left much of his work to be completed by his 
colleague, the present editor. It treats of a period of which 
the average student’s knowledge is but small, excepting in some 
directions, as, for instance, the foundation and growth of the 
Jesuit Society. But it is a time of great interest. A Roman 
Catholic controversialist was ill-advised enough to ask the other 
day: “What did the Reformation reform?” One obvious 
answer was: “It reformed the Roman Church.” Nothing is 
more significant than the list of the “ Popes of the Restored 
Catholicism.” Paul IV. and Pius IV. were, indeed, of the old 
style. The leaven had hardly begun to work. But Pius V. and 
Gregory XIII., Sixtus V,and Urban VIII., showed the effect, 
Gregory, indeed, foolishly showed his delight too openly at the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and Urban VIII. was unfortunate 
enough to come into collision with science in the person of 
Galileo, but they differed toto celo from Alexander VI, 
and Leo X. The book is, we suppose, brought to an end, as we 
have a general index. A more valuable book of reference, and 
cuide to the authorities and general literature of the subject, can 
hardly be found. Of course it is meant for students rather than 
for the general reader. 





The Making of Europe. By “Nemo.” (T. Nelson and Sons. 
3s. 6d )—This is said on the title-page to be “A Simple Account 
of the Origin and Formation of the Principal Countries and 
States of Modern Europe.’ If this description had been exact 
the book would have been more useful! than it actually is. We 
may take the chapter on “ France” as an example. We do not care 
to hear what the author has to tell us about their skill in manu. 
facture, their fisheries, their actors; what we do look for is 4 
detailed account of how the three provinces ruled by Hugh Capet, 
the Isle of France, Picardy, and Orleans, grew into the France of 
to-day. But we do not see any mention of the duchies of 
Burgundy and Brittany; there is no account of the possessions 
which came to Henry II. with his wife. Nor is there anything, to 
come down to later times, either about the acquisition of Savoy and 
Nice, or the gain and loss of Alsace and Lorraine. It is true that 
in the chapter on “ Germany” we hear about the two provinces, 
but Savoy is not mentioned either in “ France” or in “ Italy.” 
“Nemo” goes out of his way to express a number of opinions 
and sentiments which may be all true, but he has missed a good 
opportunity. What in the world does he want to pronounce on 
the ‘fatal Triple Alliance ” or the “ wretched Crispi ” ? 


The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 1900. (Macniven 
and Wallace, Edinburgh. 1s.) —This yearly publication gives much 
ecclesiastical and academical information in a small compass andin 
an accessible form. There is nothing like it in England (where, of 
course, these matters are on a much larger scale), for the volume 
contuins statistics of all the religious bodies, as well as of the 
Universities. For this we should want at least a dozen volumes. 
As the subject of clerical incomes here crops up pretty frequently 
we have calculated the average in the first Presbytery of the six- 
teen Synods, making two hundred and eighty-two livings in all. 
These work out an average of £300 exactly. This includes 
income and house. But as the houses are kept up by the heritors, 
whereas English parsonages are repaired by a most oppressive 
| system of dilapidations, this makes no real difference. An 
| English parsonage costs at least what its rent would be. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE COMPANY, 


MiscELLaANzoUs.— Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory. 
37 the Rev. Thomas Perkins, (@. Bell and Sons. 6d.) 
—This is a volume of the series of “Famous Churches” 
which ig to supplement Messrs. Bell’s “Cathedral 
The two churches now described rank high among the 
non-cathedral buildings of England. Christchurch, in particular, 
visible as it is from great distances, is probably one of the best 
known objects of the kind that the country possesses. It isan 
interesting story that Mr. Perkins has to tell, though not 
without some deplorable incidents. For the restorer has been 
at work, and threatens to be at work again. What Mr. Perkins 

on this point (notably at pp. 72-74) worth noting. 
Let us hope that persons in authority will consider 
A valuable addition to our knowledge of Roman Britain is made 
in The Antonine Wall Report (Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow}, 
This is a report of the excavations made during the years 1890-93, 
The vallum, which is 86} standard miles in length, runs from Old 
Kilpatrick on the Clyde to Bridgness on the Forth. The 
voneral outcome of the excavations is, it would seem, to strengthen 
the theory that it was a turf wall on a stone foundation.—— 
A Vertebrate Fauna of the Shetland Isles, by T. C. Buckley and 
A, H. Evans (D. Douglas, 20s.), belongs to the series of ** Vert 
hrate Fauna of Scotland.” Much trouble has none taken by the 
authors, and, we may add, by previous observers cf the natural 
features of the islands, and of the inhabitants of the land and its 
surrounding seas. The list is unexpectedly long, but some, at 
least, of the entries are necessarily doubtful. Among the 
indispensable periodicals of the year is the Banking Almanac, 
edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave (Waterlow and Sons, 15s. net). 
It is full, of course, of useful and interesting facts. One 
of some importance is the diminution of the note issue of the 
country banks. In the last thirteen years nearly two millions and 
a half have lapsed. Of new bank offices opened in 1898 there were 
two hundred and ninety one. The total liabilities of the banks in 
the United Kingdom over £700,000,000; their liquid 
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assets and reserves about £125,000,000. —— The Financial 
Reform Almanac. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1s.) — 
The most notable feature in this year's issue is Sir Charles 


Dilke’s article on “ The Cost of the Army.” This is a sign of the 
times, for Sir Charles frankly owns that “in several directions he 
desires to see largely increased expenditure.” As to the wisdom 
of getting value for our money we are all agreed. But has this 
been the main contention of the Financial Reform Association ? 
Has it never decried effective military and naval expenditure ? 
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PROVIDENT old age The tical effect of these policies in tl. 
National Provident Insti ution is that the Members 
TIT life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
INS UTION and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 


miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
sum in addition, representing a by no means insignid- 
cant rate of interest on his payments. 

No, 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 








ia hen these are required, the advice of a 
ry skilful optician should be taken, a3 un- 
the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief is soou 
done, which cannot afterwards be remedied. 





le 


FIRST | 
| Browning System of Suiting the Sight 
| is always Successful. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s, : 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
may be Consulted Free of Charge. 











SPECTACLES. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


taining propertics, 
coatina brought 
2 same beverage 


THE 





Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sus 
has a cup o? Schweitze 
.and two hours later uses t th 






ROYAL 
COCOA. 





I t table.” —Society 
BY OR DER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 





twenty heli gous 1 tins Schweitzer’s Coco a 
schkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERS g 
Str ANDREW CLARKR’S invariable advice was, “ 

) patient have COCOATINA, if you please. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


Colonel Anit- 








Let the 








nd Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Man ture 
ya no’ I nexed Trade-Mark. 
DENT NEW ILLUS TR ATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
tion tg 





TRADE-MARE E. DENT and | ce. Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and . the Prin f Wales; 
Makes of the great We er Clock, Big Ben 
ONLY ADDRESSE 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





HAMPTON AND SONS’, 


GREAT ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE 


Fi 














Extende at the opt 


) Insurance, 
le 





SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office :-16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
D. C, HALDEMAN, General 


Manager. 








Received from Policy-Holders ......secececeeeseeees £142,000,000. Full details of these Bar- 
Paid to Policy-Hoiders............. - over £100,000,000. Eco e a a 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders ......sssesescesseeees 58,188,282. + =——_ , Jains diamplon Ss uns 
Accumulated Funds .......+-++++0 sssereee eaply £57,000,000. This Day and Until 20th inst., indie 
Surplus over Liabilities..........+.- aevasces aeusecese 129,000. | ae , 
: comprises a 
"y Poliey contains specif - Values in the form Clearance Catalogue 





UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


* roon'tremen* for 
y requirement for 


> House Tur 


rnishine 





s8t-free on application, 


in ever 





HAMPTON & SONS, Pali Mail East, Trafalgar Sq., 


S.w, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——<>———_— 

Appleton (Lewis), Britain and the Boers, 8VO..cesececsssseceeees .(Simpkin) 
Ashton (Mark), She Stands Alone, cr 8VO .........eeeseeee cee . (Hutchinson) 
Bell (R.), The Deputy Physician : a Household Guide, 8vo ... .(Simpkin) 








Birthday Book (A), arranged by M. L. Gwynn, roy 8vo am Me thuen) 
Craig (W. A.), Poems and Ballads, cr 8V0.......... (Simp »kin) 
Crosland (T. W. H. >. Literary Parables, 16mo. corn Press) 
Gregory (J. W.), Catalogue of the Fossil Br yozoa a = Department of 


Geolozy, British Museum, Cretaceous Bryoza, Vol. I., 8VO......++++ (Dulan) 
Grimble (Augustus), The Salmon Rivers of Scotland, vol 3 4to ..(K. Paul) 
Hardy (Iza D.), MacGilleroy’s Millions, Cr 8VO_ ........eeeeeeeeeeee “(Simpkin) 
Henderson (G.), Lady Nairne and her Songs, 12mo_ ...........- (A. Gardner) 


Henderson (G. G,. ) and Parker (M. A.), Introduction to Analytical Chemistry, 
CT BVO...% (Blackie) 





Hime (H. W. eet “Lucian, the Syrian Satirist, 8VO....ccceseeeeeee (Longmans) 
Hume (F.), The Lady from Nowhere, cr 8vo........ (Chatto & Windus 
Joery (J. A.), Outlines of French History, BE BED cscecccscenc (Sonnenschein) 
Lucas (Annie), The Shadow Lifted, cr 8v0.............. (Home Words Office) 
Mackey (H. O.), Points, Parables, and Pictures, cr 8VO .........04. (Bowden) 


Mason (A. E. W.), and Lang (Andrew), Parson Kelly, cr 8vuo ....( Longmans) 
Miles (Eustace H.), Muscle, Brain, and Diet, cr 8vo .......... (Sonnenschein) 
Moeller (W.), History of the Christian Church, Vol. IIL, 8vo ..(Sonnenschein) 
Murray (D. A.), Plane Trigonometry for College and Secondary Schools, 
(Longmans) 


Pe et ey Tere ry TTT ie ee 
Musgrave (G. C. ), Under Three Flags in Cuba, cr 8vo .......... (Gay & Bird) 
Potocki (Joseph), Sport in Somaliland, folio ..........00+.eeeeeeee (RK. Ward) 
Seccombe (T.), The Age of Johnson, 1748-1798, Cr 8VO 2... 6. eee eee cece ee (Bell) 
Sheldon (W. fc: ), An Ethical Sunday School, er 8vo .......... (Sonnenschein) 
Strachey (Henry), Raphael (Hz andbooks to Great Masters), cr $V0...... (Bell) 


West (S.), On Granular Kidney and Physiological Albuminuria (H. J. Glaisher ) 


36 
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COLLEGE 


W.C, 


NIVERSITY 
GOWER &TREET, 

Head-Master— 
College, Cambridge). 


LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 


The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid dow 
and is organised as a first-grade modern and 


the Founders of University College, 


classical school.—For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C 


SCHOOL, 


J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John’s 


n by 


J. M. HORSBURG H, Secretary. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 





ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN 


and 


EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 


CUMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, 
tion will be offered in the first instance 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


July 18th. 


One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 


for special preparations for the Navy. should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 


Navy. 


C 
year, with residence. 
teaching them according to modern methods are required. 

to a candidate having a degree or an equivalent certificate. 
essential, that the Lecturer should enter on her duties at Easter. 





AMBRIDGE TRAINING 


} COLLE EGE ror WOMEN —— —_ 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER ata stipend of £90 a 
Special knowledge of modern languages and experience in 
Preference will be given 

It is desirable, but not 


Applications must be sent by January 15th, 1900, to the PRINCIPAL, from 


whom further particulars can be obtained. 





ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—Mlle. GLATZ, late of 


OPE 
in Pa 


Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School, WILL 
JANUARY, 1900, in connection with a “ Lycée de Jeunes Filles” 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LA 
tages of the | 
personal care of Mile. Glatz. Mlle. Glatz, 
and Switzerland, has had large experience in English life and Education. 
has the highest references.—For particulars apply Mlle. GLATZ, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


a 


AGNER HOUSE, 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It 


education with the life of a cultivated En i home. 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


N OUNT VALE, YORK.—Good modern education — 
GIRLS in healthy, pleasant surroundings. Smallclasses. Moderate te 

~—Directed by Miss 8. MELHUISH, B.A, (late Tutor, Somerville Coll, 

and Miss C. CATTERALL (Camb. Hons., late Assis.- 

School for Girls 


| ER EVEN, DINAN, 
SCHOOL. Principal : 





BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPS’ 












LADIES’ Miss F. J. McCALLUM (ate 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages 


accumplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort ; 


large garden. Address, till January 12 ‘th, 65, Queen’s Garde ns, Hyde Park, 

(ex “HENRY VIII’S GRAMM AR 

ABERGAVENNY. 

Head-Master—T. HEADLAND SIFTON, M.A., 

College, Cambridge. New buildings; healthy climate. 
house. Fees moderate. Pi rospectus on | app lication. 


= 
\ OUNT VIE W, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL 
Ao GIRLS.—The NE XT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 
},uu.—Reference kindly allowed to the Master of the Temple, Mrs. Benson, 
Boyd Carpenter, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others. 
Lrospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. Bi AY ‘NES. 








s, an 
ADIES, where they will have the advan- 
syeée Education combined with the privileges of home life under the 


a Protestant Lady, diplomée of, Paris 


She 


Bincleaves, 


TEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARTIAN GREEN, late Head- 
aims to combine a sound and liberal 
Large detached house, 


for 
rms. 


Oxford), 
Mistress, Merchant Taylors’ 


BRITTANY.—HIGH - CLASS 


Head- 


and 


line house ; 


Sc HOOL, 


late Exhibitioner of St. John’s 
Boarders in Head-Master’s 


for 


22nd, 


Mrs. 
For 





qu a SC HOOL, SUNNINGDALE, BERKS. 
(Girdlestones 


Established in 6 as 
SCHOOL for Public Schools and the 
k RIDAY, January 26th. 


Navy. 
Terms and full particulars on application. 


\T. MARY'S ~ COLLEGE and KIN DERGAR TEN. 
and 124 ST. JAMES’s TERRACE, PADDINGTON, W., and 
GARDENS, W. Under the Direction of Wantage Sisters. Warden, the 
BISHOP OF READING. Boarders and day scholars. Visiting Professors 
highly-qualified staff. University Examinations and R.A.M. 
Special attention given to housewifery subjects. The School is recognised by 
London County Council. NEXT TERM—JANUARY 20th. 


\T. MARYS TRAINID 
in Secondary Schools, 
bridge University. 
prepared for Cambridge Teachers’ and Froebel Society’s examinations. 
tious received by the Sister in Charge, 122 St. James's Terrace. 


rpyy PEWRITING, LITERARY, 

_ BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. 
1.000 words). LITERARY RESEARCH at Brit ish Museum, Record Ottice, &e.. 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &e. 
agiertaken,— 





Rec ‘ognised by the 





Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C, 


a HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on 


122 
5 CLIFTON 
LORD 


and 


Gy mnasium, tennis. 


the 


NG COLLEGE for TEACHERS 


Training Syndicate of Cam- 
Students received, resident or non-resident, and thoroughly 
Applica- 


and TRANSLATION 


per 
by 


TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 





i 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, nds ror’, Farmers, intending Colonists, &e¢, 
Px 
H.R.H. The PRINCE. on WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rey. JOHN B. M'CLELLAN, M.A 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar. 
ships, Diplomas, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPA 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1900. 


| BASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


HCA -Mistrces «<3. ivccssascacnas Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(ate of Garton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


The 
Colonel Sir 











The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum; 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 
Physical Exercises. Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A Boarding House (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connection with 
the School. 

Prospectuses, &¢., 

NEXT TERM 


can be obtained from the Secretary. 
COMMENCES JANUARY 16th. 
T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary, 
3 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


= 


BERNARDS, NEWTON ABBOT, S. DEVON, 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 





BOARDING AND DAY 


Miss J. SIMPSON (Oxford University Final Honours in Modern 
Languages). 
Miss M. L. SIMPSON (Oxford University School of Modern History), 
House-Mistress —Miss SIMPSON 
(Suecessors to Miss Hocking.) 

Assisted by a staff of trained and certificated Teachers. Preparation for all 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals. Se veral pupils have gained distinction, one being 
first in German in England in last year’s examination. 

French and German conversation. Physical exercise and outdoor games a 
special feature. 

Grounds include tennis court and garden. 
sessing the advantages of both sea and moorland air. 

For prospectus, apply to 


Principals 


High and healthy situation pos 
Sanitation perfect. 


Miss SIMPSON, 
care of Fraulein Bruckhaus, 
St. Bernards, Newton Abbot. 


| ladle esis COLLEGE, LONDON 
FOR WOMEN), 


( 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Ss SION 1899-1900. 

THE LENT TERM WILL BEGIN ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 18th. 

LECTURES ARE GIVEN IN ALL BRANCHES OF GENERAL AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION. A SINGLE COURSE OF LECTURES IN ANY SUB- 
JECT MAY BE ATTE NDED, or Students can enter for (1) A UNIVERSITY 
COURSE in Arts or nora in preparation for the aminations for Degrees of 
the University of London; (2) A COLLEGE COURSE; (3) A.PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING IN TEACHING (prepares for the Examination for Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the Universities of Cambridge and London); (4) A COURSE OF 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE (designed to furnish women with the 
training for such posts as are now open to them); (5) THE ART SCHOOL. Six 
Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. 

Arrangements Will be made for Students who have Matriculated in January. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 

Further information on a to the PRINCIPAL. 


BE DFORD COLLEGE, 
(FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREFT, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A., 
to whom all applications should be addressed. 

The SESSION for 1900 BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. The Course includes full 
preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Uni- 
versities of London and Cambridge, held annually in December. 

A Course of Ten Lectures for Teachers on the Teaching of Elementary 
Physiology, followed by a Class for Practical Work, wiil bé given by J. S. EDKINS, 
M.A., M.B., on Saturday Mor nings at 10 a.m., beginning on January 20th. 


Y taal 7 Y aad Ay TXT . y\r 
qVDUCATION ror THE DAUGHTERS or GENTLEMEN 
Bay CHATEAU DE DIEUDONNE, BORNEL, OISE.—The MARQUISE DE 
SAN CARLOs, douairi¢re, RECEIVES PUPILS for advanced studies. She can 
also offer special advantages for young children. The Chateau is within easy dis- 
tance of Paris, and exceptionally good educational advantages are combined with 
the freedom of healthy home life in the country. The services of the Church ot 
England are conducted every Sunda ‘ at the Chateau by the Rev. Herbert Hill 
Lady Tollemache, Peckforton Castle, Tarporley, has kindly consented to forward 
prospe etuses on application. 





















LONDON 











gee LLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLW YN, NORTH W ALES. 
—(KEstablished over 20 years.) PRE PARATOR Y SCHOOL for BOYS 
Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 
facilities for Bathing. Resident University Masters.— 





from 6 to 13 years. 
Playing-Fields and 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 
E DDON COU RT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
¢ -W.—PREPAR ATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
buiit = “this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Publie Schools 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


OYLAKE, 


SCHOOL FOR 








pa + Q 
CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 
GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 
with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore; close wo golf 
links; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers ; 
special attention to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 


H. NOBLE. 
W OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWTON 
ABBOT.—Preparatory tor Public Schools and. R. Navy. Charterhouse 
Scholz arin 1899, first on list.~Head-Master, B. T. NUNNS, B.A;, Winchester and 
Cambridg Mild but bracing climate; situation high; moorland air. For pro 





spectus, &e. , apply to HEAD-MASTER, 





Ce 
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| 
B®: ASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE | 
( S. ) 
31 CALTHORPE “ROAD, EDG t NaTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Wi ater loo St Street, Birmingham. 


2 OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. a Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
NEXT 1 TERM WILL BE GIN on W EDNESDAY, January 17th, 1900. 
J EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


rONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Me and- healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss L VCKE Ss. 


“ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


y L\OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent "TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Langu: ages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation. —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and: German receives special 
attention.— List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (under 

the Winchester Diocesan ‘l'rustees)..-Administrative Trustees :—Rev. Alex. 

§. Bennett, Rev. F. E. Toyne, W. G. Hardy, Esq., M.B., T. B. Scott, Esq., M.B., 

J.C. Moberly, Esq., T. G. Rooper, Esq., M.A., H.M.Inspector of Schools. Principal 

—Miss BROAD. Vice-Principal—Miss PAKENHAM WALSH. Five Boarding 

Houses. Swedish Gymnasium ; Laboratory and Art Studio. Games and physical 
training a special feature of the School.—For Prospectus, apply to theSECRETARY. 


ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 

) LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS.,and for Responsions, Previous, 
General, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest references, 
Terms and list of Successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


MNHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Edue: ation, with special classes 
for candidates for the Navy and Army. Recent Honours :—Open Classical Scholar- 
ship, Worcester College, Oxford: Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, 
Oxtord; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford; 6th in Sandhurst ; 
40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’; 26th on the ‘Britannia’; 18th 
on the * Britannia.” EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL. 
—Apply to the Rev. the HE AD-MASTER, or SECRE ARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


EK. 8 OM CORLL EF @G SE. 


yj — 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARS SHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July. 
Apply, The B URS SAR 









































TAR W IC K sc ‘HOOL (Chartered by Edvard the ( ‘on- 

fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees. £60, Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during ‘Te rm. 





W's ESTGATE- ON- SEA.— The BRI: ARY. coelll N AP TE R 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
“Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

P RE PARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 

Good cricket field. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
i Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC 
Prospec tus on application. 








SCHOOLS. 





S' MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMP: ANY, 
h Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
High-class Boarding-School for Young Ladies. Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX 
ye AKE. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 171TH, 1900. Prospectuses on 
pplie: ation. 


| OY AL. IN DIAN ENGINEER ING ¢ COLLEG E, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic Be- 
partmet nt, Indian State Railway.—Fo or partic ulars, apply to SEC *RE T ARY% atc olleg 
if YDE PARK.—The MISSES MANVILLE have R E- 
MOVED their SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to 
2 LEINSTER GARDENS. Education on very modern lines by a good staff of 
trained and certificated English and Foreign- Mistresses.) KINDERGARTEN 














CLASS for little Girls and Boys by an experienced Mistress, Miss Margaret ‘Hart. 
TRANSITION CLASS for older Girls.and Boys.—Prospe 


ctus on application to 





Miss Manville. 


Easter Term begins on January 18th. 


i 8 Y¥ 2 SC HO 0'L, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


TRS 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


— HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 





Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Marked success in 
Reductions made for 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C. 
prospectus on application. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar 'lrin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


& if Ff FO. SF 2st SF OB Se 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


S.I., and many others. Illustrated 








A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Se chol arship E xamini ations, &e. 


ORQUAY.—HIGH ‘Sc HOOL for DAUGHTERS of 

GENTLEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
Extensive grounds, overlooking the sea; large hall, gymnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. NEXT TERM JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY- 
HOU SE, TORQUAY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_ First- 

grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 

Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships, and Exhibitions. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OWLEY HOUSE SC HOOL, | NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Se holarship ; Navy, «&c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees ‘trom 
£60avear. Entire ‘charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
AS HWIN M.A., Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 
NEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LY THAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of referen Prine ipé ul, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. NEW 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 


(QUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 





















DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boardersonly.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff.of 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


(HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
five vacancies for priv ate pupils. —Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head- Master. 





T. JOHN'S, , WITHDEANE 7, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
kD (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 





References; Miss H. Gladstone, 
Bishop of Southampton. 


RK ELSTED SCHOOL._EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
M ASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 

7 ING SCHOOL, C ‘ANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
ae —TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no E3 Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwic h, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(8- 13). Excellent he alth record.— He ad- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


1 ERTON COURT PRI CHOC 








Classics, 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


SIDCUP.—Healthy and picturesque part of Kent. Within easy reach of 
London for weekly boarders. Special attention given to English Literature, 
Oral Modern Languages, and Elementary Experimental Science. Few boarders 
only taken; individual attention.—Head-Master, J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Ist ( class Honours in Classics. 


UR LINGTON HOU SE, - HAMPTON ‘HILL, MIDDLE- 

s SEX.—Mr. A. ELSEE, M.A., RECE IVES PRIVATE PUPILS of 14 and up- 

wards who are intending to become ENGINEERS or ARCHITECTS. Practical 

work in combination. with theory. Good Modern Education for those whose 
future ¢ career is undecided. Individual Tuition. 





D “O VER COLLEG E. 


SCHOLARSHIPS £25 to £60. MAY 2nd and 3rd, 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 
NEXT TERM COMME NCES JANU ARY 19th. 


~KELLFIE LD, ), RIPON. —BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

\ GIRLS on modern lines. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis, 

c. Experienced resident mistresses; large visiting staff. Principals, Miss 

BOYC OTT and Miss TARVER. References to the Archdeacon of Manchester and 
others. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1900. 


N ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
al PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMII JES 
receiving Pupils. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES. Music 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &¢., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad, 
—Il41 REGEN TSTREK?, W. 


1900. 
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COLONIAL OLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


as 


SEASIDE. 


SPLENDID CLIMATE. 





2,000 ACRES. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 





Full information from the | DIRECTOR at above address. 
7 aa ? 7 
é semen DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 3.E. 
In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls. 

Governing Body—THE W RSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON; Princ ipal— Miss RIGG; Mistress of Method and 
Lecturer—Miss CARPENTER;; Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

This College provides a full C curse of Professional Training for Women Teachers, 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School of over 
400 pupils, Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Students are prepared for the Ex- 
amination of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of 
Residence is provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate. A 
Free Studentship (Tri g and Residence) will be awarded to a Graduate of a 
British University ’ F ‘or conditions apply to the SECRETARY. 


‘UDOR HALL. FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
School for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN ( Boarders 
only). ae Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). Professor 
Seeley, F.R H. E. Malden, M.A.; H. F. Heath, Ph,D.; W. Rippman, M.A.; 
G. Garcia, RC. M.; A. Larpent, B-és-L.; G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); P. 
Stoeving Leipsic), and others. Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, 
Large gymnasium and playing fleld. Cricket, hockey, tennis, swimming, riding, 
and bicycling. Special attention to health.—Prospectus on application. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
: from London).—Head- Master : ie L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College Cambridge. 13 dasitant- tients buildings, including chapel. 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 20 acres in country, mile from 
Tiverton. 5 boarding-houses; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys 
prepared for Universities, Army and Navy, and home and Indian Civil Services 
Scholarships and Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603 ; and other 
privileges. Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 gs.; over 14, 26 gs. per term; Junior 
house, 20 gs.— For prospectus, &c., apply, E. F. ©. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


RECTOR, who has been a Physician, RECEIVES ONE 

or TWO PUPILS. Personal care and supervision given to delicate boys ; 

healthy, bracing village.—Write, “* RECTOR,” Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring, and Co., 
36 Sackville Street, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxrord and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢, ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘Lriform, London. 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the BEADING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities present ed by their Branch House in London for tilling 
onthe most favourable terms, 0 or their own STANDARD PU BLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS nd PERLODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN TH THE 
WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, Is. Life of Lawson Tait, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. EXmerson’s Complete Works, 1] vols., fine set, 
20s. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged—THUE HOLLAND BOOK CO,, 
Grenville Buil\ lings, Birmingham. 
OOKS W ANTE D. —95s, each given. George Meredith’s 
Poenis, 1851; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870; Poems by “J. R.,” 1850; on lls ar 
r $ parts; Keats’ Poems, 18 Snob and Gowns! 
‘he Le ver's Tal ste pvenson's oT dinbargh,* 18 
‘ oth alan 1865. Rare Books suppli 
State wants. a AKI R? 8G REAI BOOKSHO YP. Birming ham. 


KaReCoT AND V ALE PRESS PUBLICATIONS.— 
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ANNUTATED CATAL OG UE of a most important Collection, including 
Copies on Vellum, supplemented by an um Choice Series of Books by 
Favourite Modern Authors Th whole partic ‘ly worthy the attention of 
collectors. Post e.—] R ANK HOLLINGS, 7 Gre furnstile, Holborn, London 


PRUDEN NTJAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 














FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee oe £35,000,000. 
RIENT COMPANY'S PLE. ASU R B CRUISES by their 
steamship ‘ LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, for SOUTH of SPAIN, SICILY, 
PALESTINE, and EGYPT, embarking pamengers at London, February 15th, and 
at Villefranche (Nice), March Ist. The following places will be visited :—CADIZ, 
TANGIER, MALAGA, PALMA, VILLEFRANCHE, TAORMINA, SANTORIN, 
EYRENIA, BEYROUT, HAIFA, JAFFA, PORT SAID, ALEXANDRIA (for 











CAIRO), NAPLES, ALGIERS, and GIBRALTAR. The Steamer will arrive back 

in London on April 13th. String band ; electric light ; high-class cuisine. 
Managers :—F, GREEN and CO.; ANDERSON, ANDERSON and CO. Head 

Offices, Fenchurch Avenue. For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch 





Avenue, London, E.0.; or to the West-end branch office, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ME. J:. ©. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
it his Great Rooms, 388 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at half-past 
Me precisely on the following days :— 


TUESDAY, January 9th.—China, Japanese Art Work, Antiquities, and oth 
Curiosities from all parts of the world, 


WEDNESDAY, January 10th.—Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses, Fruit Trees, 
Border Plants, Liliums, &c. 


FRIDAY, January 11th.—Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, and other 
Miscellaneous Property. 


Catalogues had on application. 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 9TH. 
Maori Carvings, Bronzes, Japanese Art Work, China, and Art 
Curios from all parts of the World. 


M:: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
it his Great Rooms, 38 K'N + STREET, COVENT GARDEN, on TUE 
wy AY next, January 9th, at half-) as: twelve precisely. a Collection of interes 
Prehistoric, Danish, Stone impleme sts, Japanese Art Work, consisting of Screens 
Bronzes, Framed P alntings, Lacquer Brackets, Cabinets, &c., splendid Specimen § 
of Native Bronze Work from Be nin and Benin City, a fine Collection of Weap 
from India, Indian Metal Work; also Curfos and Antiquities trom the Norther, 
Territories, Gold Coast, German East Africa, and frow all parts of the world. 

On view day prior, from ten till four, and morning of Sale, Catalogues had. 















People have long been confused by the variety of Liebig’s 
Extracts there are for sale. They think all come from the 
Liebig Company. They do not—ONLY one kind, viz., that 
signed J. v. Licbig in blue, and certified by Justus von 
Liebig and his successors. This is the original brand—the 
brand largely advertised. To distinguish it from all 
others, it now bears on the top and bottom and back of 
each jar a new label, with the initials of Liebig’s Extract 
of Meat Company—Lemco. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


J. V. Liebig 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


Signed 
in BLUE. 














The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on A [pplication 
BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. — 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (& 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SATA TS = ; — = — ———— a 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDiES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For partica- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
CRUISE 


L On the S. Y.‘ ARGONAUT?’ (tonnage, 8,254; horse-power, 4,000). 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, January 12th and February 20th. 
Lecturers : Professor Sayce, Canon Moore. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


5 

















ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the Is —NOW READY and 
sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS trom the pabiene’ 
orices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIBLD, # 
oorgate Street, London, E.C, 
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THE 


LONDON LETTER, 


(FRIDAYS, SIXPENCE), is not styled 
THE GREAT 


WAR JOURNAL, 


because it deals only with 
THE WAR, 


but because it is the only Weekly Paper which 
contains a concise and lucid record of the events 
of the War. For this reason it should 


BE FILED 


by all who are interested in the War, and are 
confused by the scrappy and conflicting tele- 
grams in the Daily Papers. 





THE LONDON LETTER 


can be had of all Newsagents, price Sixpence, or it will be sent post- 
free for six months, with a copy of the 


LONDON LETTER WAR DIRECTORY, 
on receipt of 14s. 6d. by the Publisher, 
THE LONDON LETTER, 
20 and 21 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


12mo, in White and Gold (Hand-made Paper), 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


UNPAINTED 
PICTURES: 


Being Impressions in Religious Allegory ; 


with other Fragments in Verse. 


BY 


HUGH NICHOLAS BURGH. 





| 
K, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, EC 
ER: * 


ELLIOT STOC 








ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured aguinst, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 
by the 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 








SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 


INVESTED FU NDS 4 10,000,000, 

TWO- AUD. A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

two PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the mini mum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The “BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Ha'f- Quar- 
part of the —_— —_ yearly.  terly. 
dom ., ° £1 $6.. 6143..0739 


Incinding postage to any 
the Australasian 

Gi olonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. 1106..01533..078 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 569 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, “BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated pub icly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS PROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole s &t y of the def ndant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regre tted to say it had been sworn to.—Se Ti nes, July li sch , 18 P 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he one 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Chole ra was Chlorodyne.—See Lan« 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. rig anced co gg cl Ss CHLORODYNE. 


__ Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tl :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singular! y popular, did it not supply a want and till a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. ‘a 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 


_ CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


iDINNEFORD’S 
| Mi A G N = 3 | A s Safest pe i ae cone 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


-READING- -CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any LEookseller or Newsagent, 


Constitutions, 





Catalogues post- free. 








Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





SPECTATOR. 


THE 


THE NINETEENTH GENTURY 


FOR JANUARY 


3A 








COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, and contains Contributions by— 
COLONEL SIR GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
“THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE AND THE MILITIA BALLOT.” 
SIDNEY LOW. 
“THE MILITARY WEAKNESS OF ENGLAND AND TIIE MILITIA 
BALLOT.” 


COLONEL J. G. B. STOPFORD. 
SIR HENRY HOWORTH, K.C.I.E., M.P. 


“THE VOLUNTEERS.” 


“OUR INDIAN TROOPS.” 
THE REV. DR. WIRGMAN (Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral). 
‘THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY AGAINST BRITISH RULE.” 
DR. ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 
“THE CONTINUITY OF CATHOLICISM.” 


HERBERT PAUL. 
“THE PRINCE OF JOURNALISTS.” 


THE LATE NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
THE REV. JOHN M. BACON. 


THE GHOST OF DR. HARRIS.” 


CLIMATE AND THE ATMOSPHERE.” 

MONTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE, Q.C 
“CAN SENTENCES BE STANDARDISED?” 

PAUL BETTELHEIM. 

THE REV. C. G. LANG. 

R. B. TOWNSHEND. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 

SIDNEY LEE. 


SIR WEMYSS REID. 


“THE JEWS IN FRANCE.” 
“THE WAR RELIEF FUNDS.” 


“THE COMMON MULE.” 


“THE TINKERING OF HYMNS.” 
“SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN STAGE.” 


‘THE NEWSPAPERS.” 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 


Limited. 


a 


London : and CO., 


FOUNDED 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
PATRONS—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, VICE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 


TRUSTE! The BISHOP of WINCHESTER; The DEAN of YORK; The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 
CHAIRMAN—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN-—-Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
PuysictaN—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A 
ACTUARY—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,128,711. Annual Income, £407,182. 


The Security afforded by the Society is Absolute. 

are on an exceedingly high scale. 

The Annual Premiums are lower than those usually charged ; 
The Conditions of Assurance ar: 


The Bonuse 
and 
> most favourable. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES GRANTED AT LOW 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


Pat —H.R H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G President--LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq 
Vice-I en Che R cht Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDO? 
TERE! Pr SPENCER, FEsq.; the Right Hon. W. FE. H. LECKY, M.P.. D.C.I 
Trustee Richt Hon JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.RS.: Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.: 
Right Hon r M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainge Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Court 
hope, Esq., C.B., Earl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir R. Giffen K.C.B . F.R.S., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq.. LL.D. Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1.. Sir C. M. 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D.. Sidney Lee, Esq.. W. 8S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq, 
Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.1.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rey. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq 

The Library contains about 209,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature. in 


Subs 


Fifteen 
Reading-room open “ 


#5 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. 
Ten to Town Members. 


FIFTH EDITION, 


various Languages ription, 
Volumes are allowed to Country and 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,011. JANUARY, 1900. 
BUSH-WHACKING.—I. By Hugh Clifford. 
SEVENTY YEARS AT WEStMINSTER.—III, 
A CoLD DAY IN MID-CANADA. 

LoRD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps. 8-9, 

Conrad. 

GEORGE SELWYN’s LETTERS. 
A LIGHT OF OTHER DAYs. 
THE VICTORIAN DRAMA. 
“Woo RIDETH UPON THE WINGS OF THE Wryp” 
Tur OLD TAVERN LIFE OF LONDON. By “Hars 


28. 6D, 


By Jozepy 


By G.S. Street, 


Court.” 
TUE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA, With 
Maps. 


BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & Londog, 


ee 
Monthly, price Half-a-crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEVY, 


CONTENTS FoR JANUARY. 


CAPITALISM AND IMPERIALISM IN SOUTH Arnica, 
By J. A. Hobson. 
RADICALISM AND THE 

R. Carman. 
Is 1f THE VOICE OF 
Walter Besant. 
CABUL AND HERAT. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 
OTHER THINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN Cyc ies, 
By Joseph Pennell. 
THE RIDDLE OF TIIE NATIONS. 
S. Conway, Litt.D. 
CANADIAN TRADE WITH 
Richard Jebb. 
LADIES’ DWELLINGS. 
SOCIALISM IN THE 
Pare Winston. 
PuER PARVULUS. By 
Cesaresco. 

OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF THE LIFE of 
CuRIst. By James Stalker, D.D. 

CROMWELL’'S CONSTITUTIONAL AIMS. 
S. R. Gardiner. 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By an Officer. 


THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, Ltd. 
43 and 434 Fetter Lane, EC 


IMPERIAL SPIRIT. By 4, 
THE HOOLIGAN? Dy Sp 


By Demetrius C. Boulger, 
LETTERS. By 


By Professor R, 

GREAT BRITAIN. By 
By Alice Zimmern. 

UNITED STATES. By Ambrose 


the Countess Martinengo. 


By Professor 


London: 
Columbus House, 


“THE HANDSOMEST OF THE 
ANNUALS.” 

URKES PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE. Specially Revise dl an! Recast 
for the Year 1900. (Sixty-second Edition.) 

Enumerates every member of the Peers’. and 
3aronets’ families living or dead, and is replete with 
details not to be found in any other work. 

Over 2,000 pages Super-Royal 8vo, with Phot 
gravure Portrait of the late Sir B. Burke. Price £22 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE :— 
] URKE’'S LANDED GENTRY. 
The Standard book on the untitled Aristoc 

In 2 vols., price £3 3s. 


! acy. Ninth Edition. 


London: 
HARRISON and SONs, 59 Pall Mall, S.W 
Booksellers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales. And ot all Booksellers’. 


IGHTS and SHADOWS of a BY- 
4 GONE DAY (drawn by H. W. Brewer): St 
Sophia, Constantinople, by A. EF. Hendersor 
Illustrations); Greek Grave-Reliefs, by ¥ 
FE. Harrison (with Illustrations); Nomenc 
English Gothic Styles; Illustrations of Bl 
(drawn by W. Monk); New Palace Hotel, Pari 
Reredos Bristol Cathedral ; Dorchester Abbey (“Abbe\ 
of Great Britain” Series); ** Monument Aux Morts 
Pere Lachaise Cemetery, Paris.—See the New Years 
Number of The Builder (Ad.: by post, 44d ) Throug 
iny newsagent, or direct from The Publisher of 
“THE BUILDER,” 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 












] PST AIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
3yv Miss THACKERAY. 

i COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 

CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERV ANTS 

is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, repr nted 








(by permission) from the Cormhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 


Central Offiee, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C 
to whom subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mail 
East, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE. 
Members, 16s, 


2 vols. royal Svo, price 21s. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and * ee la 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878 
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CO.S NEW BOOKS. 





MACMILLAN AND 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


s 
s 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
A Political History. 

By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &ec 
‘ In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.“ Mr. Goldwin Smith has written a history of British 
ities for the ordinary reader, which fulfils that particular purpose not only 

Lier |. but incomparably better than anything that existed....Nothing else 

brings us Guite so closely in touch as these pages do with the pure politics of 

English history from first to last, nor is there any other single book in which our 

intercourse With the entire series of important political personages is so quick and 


jntimate.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY 
THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 
sPECTATOR.—* Mr. Arthur Benson has had a difficult work to do, and he has 
. ne it thoroughly well.... We take leave of a book of remarkable interest with 


ere gratitude to Mr. Benson for the way in which he has executed a very diffi- 
a It task, and brought us face to face with a singularly lovable character.’ 


ROBERT GROSSETESTE, BISHOP 


OF LINCOLN: a Contribution to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual 

History of the Thirteenth Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON, 
M.P., Author of “ Historic Personality,” &c. 8vo, 10s. net. 

SPEAKER. —*Clearly defines Grosseteste’s contribution to the progress of 
humanity. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 

esting medixval ” rsonality.’ 
NEW BO. IK BY FREL DERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, 


other Literary Estimates. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
SPEAKER.—* Worthy in every way of a humane and sagacious critic who has 
¢ sed swords with some of the most powerful writers in the last two genera 








“A very scholarly work on an exceptionally inter- 








and 





NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


IN ‘THE VALLEY OF THE 


RHONE. By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of “Letters fron 
Majorea,” &c. With &8 Illustrations, vo, 10s. net. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—* To those who cannot hope to spread their wing 
0 far, the charm and grace of Mr. Wood's tale of travel are productive of much 
pleas ... Written in a style now vivid and sparkling, now chatty and confi 


THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA 


AND THE RHONE: a Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman 
Provinee. By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* We cannot do better than commend this book to 
) yusand English who migrate to the Riviera every winter. The some 
yed charms of Cannes and Fréjus and Monaco ke be invested with a 
when with this happy blend of history and guide-book, with its exce 
ations and careful maps, one may re] eople that pez aceful coast with the 
que ru ffian s who threatened the existent > of the gieatest Empire, save 
1¢ world has ever seen.” 

















Which 


PC OMPEII: ITS LIFE AND ART. 


. German Archwological Institute in Rome. Translated b 
Foor. sW. KELSEY. Witb n is Illustrations from Original Drawi ngs 
and a zraphs, 8vo, handsomely bound in half leather, gilt top. In box 





WW 
GUST MA 





1¢Y 


ST. J ME SS GAd eETTE. ‘Here is a wealth of detail, a wealth of description 
abundar scholarly ¢ n ment, ar d a rare insight into the conditions and cit 
cumstances 61 men who lived ye irs before we had begun even to make « 


Ca 


JAMES HACK TUKE: a Memoir. 


Compiled by the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD Fry, Hon. Fellow of Balliol Colleg 
Oxford. With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ sir Edward Fry in the pre im e to this memoir of a lif 

Well spent, and extending from 1819 to 1896, expresses some doubt as to whet her 


it will afford much to interest the re ad ng public That doubt may be a or 
dispelled, for no one who has been in the least concerned in the politic the 
century now closing can afford to miss out the part played in them by San S 


Tuke 


NEW BOOK BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


BOY LIFE ON THE PRAIRIE. By 


HAMLIN GARLAND. Illustrated by E. W. DEMING. Crown Svo, gilt top, ¢ 
NEW STORY BY THE AU THOR OF “HUGH GWYE TH.’ 
Illustrated, Crown &8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


SOLDIER RIGDALE: How he 


in the Mayflower, and How he Served Miles Standish. By Bet 
Dix. 











Sailed 


LAH MAKIE 


MACMILLAN’S 


LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Under the above title Messrs. MACMILLAN AND CO., 
Limited, propose to issue reprints of various 


STANDARD WORKS 


OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


for which they believe there is a demand, printed from 
large type in Demy 8vo volumes, and sold in cloth at 
the uniform price of 3s. 6d. net per volume. The books 
will contain neither new Introductions nor new Notes, 
the idea being to present typographically perfect re- 
prints of the best existing texts. In deciding the 
question as to which is the best edition to reproduce, 
the publisners have been fortunate in obtaining the 
assistance of Mr, A. W. POLLARD, Hon. Sec. of the 
Bibliographical Society, and beyond a bibliographical 
note to each book from his pen the Series will contain 
no fresh editorial matter. 


The aim of the publishers will be to give complete 
and accurate texts,so that lovers of English Literature 
may have the opportunity of possessing the works of 
their favourite writers ina form at once handsome and 
inexpensive, and printed in the Demy 8vo size which 
has always been regarded as most suitable for the 
study of a private gentleman, and for the shelves of a 
Publie Library. 


The publishers hope that if the Series meets with the 
support they anticipate for it, it may eventually run to 
a considerable number of volumes, but they do not 
pledge themselves to bring out more than the twenty- 
five volumes mentioned below, all of whic, however, 
will appear during the year 1900. 


The following is a list of the first twenty-five 
volumes of the Series ;— 


Bacon’s Essays; Colours of Good and Evil; and 





EVERSLEY SERIES _NEW VOLUMES BY J R. “GREEN 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. | 


N BICHUARD GREEN, 





Advancement of Learning a . Lvol. | Ready. 
Sheridan’s Plays 1 vol. { Iteady. 
Travels of Sir John Mandeville, with illustra- 

tive Narratives from Hakluyt ... 1 vol. 

Malory’s Morte D’Arthur 2 vols. 
Don Quixote translated by Shelton. 3 vols. 
Walton’s Lives and Complete Angler 1 vol. 
The Works of Laurence Sterne 2 vols. 
Fielding’s Tom Jones 2 vols. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne 1 vol. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson é 3 vols. 
De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium 

Eater; Murder as a Fine Art; The English 

Mail Coach, and Other Essays 1 vol. 
| Lockhart s Life otf Scott 5 vols. 


| Carlyle’s French Revolution ... seg a .. 2 VOls, 


MACMILLAN 





and CO., 


Limited, London. 
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POETRY AND ESSAYS OF 1899. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Uniform with “Poems,” containing “ Marpessa,” 
“Christ in Hades,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





“Mr. Stephen Phillips has given us a masterpiece of dramatic art, which has at | 


once the severe restraint of Sophoclean tragedy, the plasticity, passion, and colour 
of our own romantic tragedy, a noble _ m to brood over in the study,a dramatic 
spectacle which cannot fail to enthral....a work which would, T have as little 
doubt, have found favour with the judges “who crowned the ‘ Antigone’ and the 
*Philoctetes.’ It unquestionably places Mr. Phillips in the first rank of modern 
dramatists and of 1 1odern poets. It does more, it proclaims his kinship with the 
aristocrats of his art, with Sophocles, with Dante.” 
—~Mr. J. CHURTON COLLINS, in the Saturday Review. 

“Tt fulfils, as no great poem of our day has yet fulfilled, the primary dem 
of astage play. I at ow no work of modern times, no actor’s drama of any ag 
that better combines the n and glamour of romance with the restraint of 
classic traditions.” —Pune 








OSBERN AND URSYNE: a Drama in Three 

Acts. By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 3s. 6d. net. 

*Osbern and Ursyne,’ a d three acts in verse, seems to us very beautiful 
oa melodious "— Dai! y CO} 

“ John Oliver Hobbes’s new venture is a tragedy, and in some sensé a strong one. 
Tt is good to read, and mi il} upted for the stage. It has the merit of 
concentration, and, if car‘ fully mounted and skilfully acted, would produce 
powerful effects. Its plot is one which might have inspired Eschylus or 
Shakespeare to produce a great J -It is a powerful play, and is full of 
striking lines and passages. Whethe it is put upon the stage or not, it may be 
said with truth that the author has achieved a success that has in it some of the 
elements of greatness.”—Glasgow EH: aid. 















FUGITIVES. By Wiyirrep Lucas. Uniform with 
“Units.” Crown 8vo, 3. ‘6d. net. 
“So eicosel and delicate is the charm of the volume of poetic fragments which 
liss Lucas has just issued unde ‘the happy title of ‘ Fugitives,’ so tender and 
chaste are the emotions, so apt and unhac agg He the thoughts therein expressed, 
that I am quite sorry to have missed those * Units,’ which were the first-fruits of 
this lady’s sle r but exquisite muse.” — -Echo. 
“Dainty imaginings.” —St. Jame ette. 
A fine book.”—Pall Mail G 














S: a Book af Verse. By 
f th 8. p. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
lig] htful volumes 





IN GAP AND BEL 












aeons & at al ‘Th of the 
that are fre jue own from a near books ‘ 3 ind Bells’ is no 
ess welcome, if, es not even excel its cessors in the happiness of 
its re and li } to VYorning Po 
ingly clever. Mr. Seaman never writes w ut distinction.’ 





OM: en Seaman hi rea 1ad r utatio as perhaps th 
modern poet to 1 the f his new col 

cannot be bett 
The book is heart 








RUBA’YAT OF OMAR KHAYAM. A 
Scere fgg M. CADELL. With a Preface by 








“ That Mrs. C had delicate ‘lite rary perceptions is evident; the stanzas have 
a lilt and a luc t sugg both veracity and artistic temperament.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
“ Omarians will peruse with much interest Mrs. Cadell’s interpretation of their 
favourite.”—Globe. 





THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other 
Essays and Sketc PHEN GWYNN, Author of “ The Repentance of 

a Private Secretary. net. 
“Mr. Gwynn has a keen eye for other things beside men and women, and no 
aly could be prescribed for November fogs than one of his essays 


teu. 
g occupation for an idle hour, and which 
humour, its common-sense, and the ease 


—Saturday Re 
t will give pl 
vy reason of its good 












THE REAL MALAY: Pen Pictures. By Sir Frank 
SWETTENHAM, K.C.M.G., Author of “ Malay Sketches” and “ Unaddressed 
Letters.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*Would inte t and amuse the least advent urous of stay-at-homes ; and for the 
man who wants to know the Malay , [t is indispensable.” —Scots? 

tten by a man who has made a phe study of the Mal 

power of vivid ription and subtle te 

y one » wh » has an eye for the bright lights and ¢ deep shadows of 

— Manchester Guardian. 












ay. 













the tropic East.’ 


OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. By HELEN eis 
(Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With lu Full-page and 25 smaller [llustrations and a 
Cover Design by EpbMUND H. NEW. Uniform with “In the Garden of Peace,” 
by the same Author and Artist. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“A delicious volume of open-air descriptive essays by the author of ‘In the 
Garden of Peace,’ and other daintily attractive books. Mr. New’s beautiful illus- 
trations enhance the attractiveness of this companionable work.”—Observer. 

‘Mrs. Crofton is a close and watchful observer of nature, she has many pretty 
scenes to dep t. We lay down Mrs. Crofton’s pretty book on the best of 
te rms with its writer.".—Daily Mail. 











MORE BY MAX BEERBOHM. Uniform with 
“The Works of Max Beerbohm.” Square l6mo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“The inimitable Max. This little volume might be hastily described as 
bouquet of delicious impertinences. It is better than that, for the true pert 
function of reading the universe by the light of his personality is performed ‘with 
much wit and grace.”—Dai y ¢ ‘hronicle. 

“A pretty wit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“in his hands the art of graceful impertinence fs ratsed by dint of sheer mastery 

to the dignity of a serious art; there are moments, indeed, when he brings it 
within measprabl e distance of the sublime.’ *~-Literature. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


EVANGELICAL BELIEF 


By 7 BROADHURST NICHOLS. 


To this volume was awarded the £100 Prize offered a year ago by 
the Religious Tré bey Society for the best exposition of Evangel ical 
belief as opposed to Sacerdotalism. The treatment of this great 
theme is aggressive in the best sense. It does not merely attack the 
errors and evils of Romanism and Ritualisma ; it shows that to any 
one who intelligently and loyally accepts the teaching of the New 
Testament, Sacerdotalism is impossible. 

CONTENTS. 

Scope of the Present Inquiry. | Christian Ministry. 

External Charm of Romanism. | Christian Worship. 

Justification of Protestantisin. The Sacraments. 

The Rule of Faith | Justification by Faith. 

Private Judgment. Discipline of the Christian Life, 

The Church. ~ Relation to the Unseen. 

The Church—Catholicity.. The Evangelical Outlook. 

The Church—Her Authority. 

Published by 
The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row. London, 








THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


» |SUNDAY! «0 


ILLUSTRATIONS. READING LARGE PAGES, 
FORT HE YOU. NG. 


_ NOTHING BETTER.—‘ We can imagine nothing bette! 
culated to encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom an’ 
parser. —TIMES. 





A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.—* The difficult 
problem of Sunday reading is solved in SUNDAY as well as it can be solved any- 
where.” —SPEOTATOR. 











AN OLD FAVOURITE.—‘SUNDAY is an old favourite 


witb the little ones, and is as good as ever." —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


A PERFECT MISCELLANY.—‘ With a rpareans of 
pictures and a radiant frontispiece, SUNDAY is a perfect miscellany of interesting 
as apart from professedly goody reading.”—-DAILY TELEGRAPH. 














SUNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG NEW 


VOLUME. Nowready. Illustrated paper boards, 3s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, ds 





SUNDAY.—Weekly, 4d. ; monthly, 3d.; yearly volumes, 3s. & 5s 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 








| Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 


Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t me tn the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and C0., 15 Great Winchester Sireet, 
London, E.@. 


DEV ERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835, _ Capital £500,000. 





—at 








AN IDEAL NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
JHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., wp to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 
954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 8 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L'OPEBA; 
and of all stationers. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


DR W. H. FITCHETT’S NEW PATRIOTIC WORK. 





To be completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and Plans, 


6s. each. 


yOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE 


4 

a 
the Story of the Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. 
FircuetT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that Won the 
Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 


Vol. I.. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, a 
with 16 Portraits and 8 Plans ; ARE 
Vol. I., THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA, with ( Reapy 
16 Portraits and 6 Plans; 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 
SPECTATOR.—* Exactly the sort of history desired_by the million...,.The 
work 1s worthy of the author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ and ‘ Fights for 
the Flag.” 
LITERATURE.—“A glowing piece of work. We should take pleasure in 
knowing that thousands of British boys had obtained this volume.” 


“THIS VERY STRIKING VOLUME.”—Daity News. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS 0 


ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E.H. Pitcairn. Large crown 8vo, 7¢. 6d. 

The volume includes Essays by representative men of various professions, and 
each calling has been dealt with by an expert writing with full knowledge of his 
subject. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.--“ Of quite exceptional interest....The reader will find 
that this volume abounds in varied interest and candid revelation.” 

DAILY MAIL.—“ We cannot too highly commend the ingenuity of Miss 
Pitcairn, whose ‘ Unwritten Laws and Ideals’ is a valuable contribution to human 
knowledge.” 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


In1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


¥,* Also the FOURTH EDITION in Cheaper For, with Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LAST VOLUME BOT TWO. 
NOW READY.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOL. LXI (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. NoTe.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of 
National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 
¥,* Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885,and a Volume has been issued 
every three months since that date. A further Volume will be published on 
April lst and July Ist, 1900. The latter volume will complete the work, 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUE- 


VILLE (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED Cock. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LITERATURE.—* Mrs. Alfred Cock has produced probably as good a portrait 
as is now possible of this great Seventeenth Century French lady.” 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays 


ofa Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES PAYN. With a Portrait, and a 
Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—* The selection has been judiciously made. His many friends will 
seem to hear in ‘The Backwater of Life; or, Essays of a Literary Veteran’ the 
last echoes of the famillar voice.” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


some time Captain 39th Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs, NAPLER 
GEORGE STuRT. With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 
SPEAKER,—* Here we have the ideal Australian heroin no bare outline, but 
fully drawn, a living, admirable, sympathetic figure....a not unworthy memorial 
% 





















of the man. 

RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886. By the 
Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., for many years Private Secretary to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and subsequently Chairman of the Inland 
Revenue Board. In2 vols, with Portraits and Sketches, including Portrait 





of Sir Algernon West and of the Hon. Mrs Alfred Lyttelton, by the 3 
chioness of Granby. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 21s. 

SPECTATOR.—* In laying down the book our first thought is what an enviable 
life, our second will be what a delightful character that life reveals.... Whether by 
effort or grace, the writer of this book reveals a genius for making friends, eve: 
of his readers.” 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. By 


PRINCE KROPOTEKIN. With an Introduction by GEORG BRANDES. In 2vols., 
with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 21s. 

BOOKMAN.—* It is impossible to say too much in praise of these two volumes, 
Kropotkin has written a fascinating book, and one of the most remarkable auto- 
biographies of the age.” 

LITERATURE.—“ The * Memoirs of a Revolutionist’ do not contain an uninter- 
esting page....Prince Kropotkin writes with extreme moderation, without any 
f hysterla, and he throws light upon a page of Russian history of which too 
is definitely known in England.” 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. By 


the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, Author 

of “ Law and God,” “ Liberalism tn Religion,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

SUBJECTS :—Confession — Absolution — Holy Scripture— Athanasian Creed — 
Damuation, &c. 

TIMES.—* Any one who believes the Broad Church party to be altogether ex- 





: ict, should turn to ‘Our Prayer Book: Conformity and Conscience,’ by Canon 
age Roberts.” 

SPECTATOR.—“The subject is the comprehensiveness of the English Church, 
with a special reference to those who do not feel themselves able to accept the 
Whole system of dogma.” 


HARPER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The Princess Xenia. 


To meet the popular demand for this novel, 
which was published shortly before Christmas, 
measures had to be taken at once for the manu- 
facture of another large edition. Reviewers 

romptly recognised the success of the book. 

he Patt MAutL GazetreE declared: “We would 
place ‘The Princess Xenia’ in the very front of 
modern romance. It is by far the finest story 
that the modern school of romancists has pro- 
duced.” The Spectator said that “in plot the 
story is boldly invented, seethes with intrigue 
and excitement, and ends happily.” Others em- 
phasize the novelty of the story—in the words of 
the DaiLy TELEGRAPH, “ distinctly fresh,” and of the 
BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE, “‘ distinctly clever and original.” 





Second Printing. 
THE PRINCESS XENIA. By H. B. 


MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of “ The Adventurers,” &c. Illustrated, 
cloth, 68. 


The Boy’s Book of Inventions 


“An up-to-date description of the wonders of 
modern science, presented in comprehensible 
language and rich in accompanying illustration. 
Submarine ships, liquid air, wireless telegraphy, 
motor cars, X-rays, and flying machines are all 
treated of by the author in the happiest possible 
manner.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. “One of the most 
marvellous books it has ever been my lot to 
handle.”—THE QuEEN. “If there is a better book 
for an intelligent boy, it must be phenomenally 
good.”—Guarpian. “We can imagine no more 
appropriaie present for a lad of scientific tastes 
and aptitudes.”—LITERATURE, 





Second Printing. 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF INVENTIONS. 


By Ray S. BAKER. Illustrated with about 200 Pictures. Size 5§ in. 
by 84 in., 350 pp.; binding, cloth decorated ; 6s. 


The Martyrdom ofan Empress 


The popular demand for this Biography con- 
tinues unabated. A Seventh Large Edition is 
just now off the press. “ Never, perhaps, in the 
course of history have the tragic secrets of a 
palace been so unreservedly revealed.” 

—St. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 





Seventh Printing. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. 


Size 9in by d}in., 296 pp., with Portrait of the late Empress of 
Austria binding ; cloth ornamented ; 7s. 6d. 


Thibaw’s Queen. 


Biography or romance? It sets forth the story 
of the reign of Burmah’s notorious King and 
Queen from the point of view of a sympathetic 
member of their Court, 





Second Printive, 
THIBAW’S QUEEN. ByH. Fretpmc, Author 


of “The Soul of a People.” Illustrated, size 7fin. by 5} in., 302 pp.; 
binding, cloth decorated in gold; 6s. 


The River Syndicate. 


““We have read nothing better for a long time 
in this genre than the story which gives its name 
to the collection, while the annals of practical 
joking contain few more diverting episodes than 
the recital of the splendid hoax played off on 
the founder of ‘The Pasha Club.’”—Spectator. 


dust Published. 
THE RIVER SYNDICATE. 


E. CARRYL. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 








By CHARLES 


London: HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY | 
IN FRANCE. 


By Professor F. LEVY-BRUHL, Maitre de Conférences in the Sorbonne, Paris. 
With 23 Photogravure and Half-tone Portraits of the Chief French 
Philosophers, crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

“ The work is a valuable history, which should prove welcome alike to general 
readers and to professed students of philosophy.’—Scotsman. 


A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TH. RIBOT. 


THE EVOLUTION OF GENERAL IDEAS. 


By the Author of “ Diseases of Memory.” 
Authorised Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Cloth, crown 8vo, 5s. 
*A characteristic contribution to psychology.”—Nature. 


NOW READY.—DR. MONCURE D. CONWAY'S NEW WORK. 


SOLOMON & SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. 


Portrays the Evolution of the Solomonic Legends in the History of Judaism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, «& also in Ancient & Modern Folklore. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH; 


Or, Man as an Animal, and Man as a Member of Society. 
With a Discussion of Animal Societies. 
By Dr. PAUL TOPINARD, Editor of the Revue d' Anthropologie. 
; Translated by THOS. J. McCORMACK. 
Crown 8&vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
With 9 Coloured Plate “a “ aor ree aa 6d. net. [Now ready. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS: *3,2:tte 


By HIRAM M. STANLEY, 
Author of “ Evolutionary Psychology of Feeling” &* Essays on Literary Art.” 
Crown &Svo, boards, 2s. ; rem, Is. 


ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
DIFFERENTIAL & INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. New Edition, crown 8vo, As 
most extensive and complete work upon the subject 





* Recognised to-day as the 
in the English language.” - aker. 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


The Religion of Science Library, by its extraordinarily reasonable prices, 
brings a large number of important books within the reac hof all readers. The 
following have already appeared in the series : 
go. 
. The Religion of Science. By PAUL CARUs. Is. 6d. 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. By F. 

Max MULLER. Is. 6d. 
Three . Jocures on the Science of Language. By F. Max MtLuen. 
Is. 


pes 


% 


The eae of Personality. By TH. Ripor. 1s. 6d. 






4. 

5. The Psychology of Attention. By TH. Ripor. Is. 6d. 

6. The Psychie Life of Micro-Organisms, By A. BINET. ls. 6d. 

7. The Nature of the State. By PaAuLCarvs. 94. 

8. On Double Consciousness. By ALFRED BINeT. 94 

9. Fundamental Problems. By Pavi Carus. Pp. 373, 2s. 6d. 

10. Diseases of the Will. By Tu. Rinov. Is. 64. 

11, The Origin ot Language, and the Logos Theory. By Lupwic 
NOIRE. 94 

12. The Free'Trade Struggle in England. By Gen. M.M. TRUMBULL. Is. 6d. 

13. Wheelbarrow on the Labor Question. 2s. 

14. The Gospel of Buddha. By Pav Carus. 2s. 

15. Primer of Philosophy. By PAUL Carus. 1s. 6d. 

16. On Memory, and the Specific Energies of the Nervous System. 
3v Professor EWALD HERING. 9d 

47. The Redemption of the Brahman. By R. GARRBF Gul. 

18. An Examination of Weismannism. By G..J. RoMan (For Sale in 
America only.) 

19. On Germinal Selection. By At ~~ ST WFISMANN. 1s. 6d 

20. Lovers 3,000 Years Ago. By T. A. Goopwin (Out of Print.) 

21. Popular Scientific Lectures i y ERNst MACH. 2s, 6d. 

22. Ancient India: its Language and Religions. By Professor H. 


OLDENBERG., Is 

23. The Prophets of anne By Professor C. H. CORNILL. Is 64 

24. Homilies of Science. By Dr. PAUL Cans. 2s. 

25. Thoughts on Religion. By G. J. Ro MANES. (For Sale in At nerica only). 

26. The Philosophy of Ancient India. By R.GARBE. Is. 6d 

27. Martin Luther. By Gusray FREYTrAG. 1s. 6d. 

28. English Secularism. By GrorGe JACOB HOLYOAKE. (For Sale in 
America only.) 

29, On Orthogenesis. By TH. EIMER. 1s. 6d. 

30 Chinese Philosophy. By Pavi Carus. Is. 6d. 

31. The Lost Manuscript. Py GusTAV FREYTAG. 3s. 

32. A Mechani — ieee Theory of Organic Evolution. By Can. 


Von N; 4 
33. Chinese Fiction. Th Dr. GEORGE T. CANDLIN. 91 
4. Mathematical Essays and Recreations. by has UBERT. Is. 6d. 


3 
35. The Ethical Problem. By PAuL Carus, 2s. 6+ 
36. Buddhism and Its Christian Critics. By PAUL CARUS. 2s. 6d. 
37. Psychology for Beginners. By HIRAM M. STANLEY. Is. 

38. Discourse on Method. By RENE DESCARTES. Is. 6d. 

39. The Dawn of a New Era. By PAvLCarvs. 94. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, age 





NOW REA DY. 
NEW SERIES OF 


THE LIBRARY. 


Edited by J. Y. W. MAC-ALISTER, F.S.A. 
To be Published in Quarterly Numbers.—No. 1 now ready. 
Royal 8vo, 3s. net; or at an Annual Subscription, payable in advance, of 10s, 64, 
(postage 1s. eXtra). 

Tn its new form THE LIBRARY will be printed at the Chiswick Press. 
will also be adequately Illustrated, and each number will contain as a Fro 
piece a Portrait of an eminent Bookman, English or American, past or presey 
with a Sketch of his Life. The Portrait in No. 1 is that of Dr. GARNETT, repro- 
duced (by permission) in Photogravure from the Painting by the Hon. John 
Collier. 

For the BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SECTION OF THE LIBRARY the Editor has 
secured thé collaboration of Mr. ALFRED POLLARD,} the Editor of “ Books about 
Books” and * Bibliographica.” 


> 
MEMORIES. By C.Kecan Paut. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

“There is a quiet tone in Mr. Paul's ‘ Memories, "and an atmosphere of religious 
sentiment which give the book a distinctive charm.” —Standard. 

“No reader can fail to derive entertainment and pleasure from this sparkling 
record of an intellectual life. There is not a page without its welcome reminis- 
cence, and the volume will be found serviceable for filling up many a gap in the 
literary annuals of the past half-century.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE ENGLISH BOOKMAN’S LIBRARY.—Vol. I. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOKBINDING. 


By CykRIL DAVENPORT, F.S.A. With 6 Plates in Colours and over 40 in 
Black and White, demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Davenport has produced an invaluable book.”—Speaker. 

“ Mr. Davenport has done real good service to English bibliography.”—<Academy, 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS. By F. Pautsey, 


Translated by FRANK THILLY. Demy Svo, 18s. net. 
“ Practical, suggestive, and thoroughly alive.”—Specta‘or. 
“ There is not a dull page in Paulsen's book.”—Academy. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. By the late 


Professor VON LOMMEL. Translated by Professor G. W. MYERS. With 
numerous Illustrations, Figures, and Plans, de my S8vo, 15s. net. 
“ The style is clear, concise, and eminently read: able....We can thoroug hly re- 
commend it to teachers and students.”—Pall, Mall. Gaze tte. 


THE MIND OF THE NATION: a Study of 


Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By Marcus R. P. DoRMAN, M A. 

“ This is an intelligent and interesting study of the political forces which go 
make up what is conveniently enough called the mind of the nation....It shoul 
not fail to satisfy the needs of men who want a glass by which affairs of State can 
be so focussed as to be capable of detached and quiet contemplation.”—Scotsman, 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAA. 
EGYPTIAN IDEAS OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 


By Dr. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. With 8 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EGYPTIAN MAGIC. By Dr. E. A. Wats 


BuDGE, M.A. With 20 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EASY LESSONS IN EGYPTIAN HIERO- 


GLYPHICS, with Sign-List. By Dr.E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. Crown &vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


BABYLONIAN RELIGION & MYTHOLOGY. 


By L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A. With 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HOMONYMS, 


Pronouncing and E xplanatory. Translated into Italian and French by A. F. 
INGLOTT BEY. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. net 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
BOADICEA: a Play in Four Acts, Poems 


for Recitation, &c. By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
A POEM FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


WITHOUT A GOD. By a Singer from the 


South. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


DOLCINO: a Tragedy. By Winwtam Gerarp. 


Crown 8vo, ds. net. 
“ Those who love Italy will read the book with an especial admiration.” 
—Scotsman, 
“Contains many fine passages, and make »s good reading.”—Glasgow Herald. 
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Now READY. 


THE CATHOLIC YEAR BOOK AND 


CLERGY LIST FOR 1900. A Handbook of General Information f 
Catholics. Includes Calender, List of ‘Towns in Great Britain having Churches 
Chapels, or Stations, with Hours of Divine Service; Various Article 
by Eminent Priests; Yearly Summary, Obituary, &c. Crown $vo, Is. net ; 
postage, 4d. 
Messrs. KEG AN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, will be happy 
to forward post-free on application their New List of Catholic Publications. 
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at their Office, No. 1 Wellington S 


“London : Printed by LOVE & WYMAN (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.O.; and Published by JOHN BAkER for the “SPEcraTor” (Limited) 
Sireet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, im the County of Middlesex, Saturday, January 6th, 1900. 





























